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CHAPTER XLIX, BOUND TO EACH OTHER, 

PENELOPE hated the black crape which 
they made her wear. Every day she found 
it more difficult to put it on. She would 
not wear a widow’s cap. No one saw 
her but her uncle and the servants, so no 
one was shocked. For a few days she 
struggled against the feeling, but one 
morning she crept down to breakfast with 
her uncle. It was the first time since that 
great shock had occurred in their daily 
lives that she had left her room. 

“ Welcome, my child,” he said, coming 
to meet her with something sweeter—or so 
it seemed to her—added to his old love, 
“ welcome, Princess.” 

The Duke spoke thus, not only because 
of hislovefor her—after his fashion that love 
had never failed—but because the girl was 
suddenly transformed into ¢ new being, and 
he saw it. She reminded him of that good 
time they had enjoyed in London. He 
fancied that he was watching her enter the 
drawing-rooms of the great people, who 
prided themselves on their rank and on 
their perfect ‘“‘savoir faire,” a gift Penelope 
had by nature, having no need to learn it. 

To-day she looked regal, and as she came 
towards the breakfast-table her eyes fell on 
a letter. It was for her, and she knew the 
handwriting. She opened it slowly and read 
the few words it contained, then she said : 

“Uncle, Forster Bethune is coming 
back. He will be here to-day. You must 
send the carriage to meet him.” 

“Poor fellow !” said the Duke. 


“* Kestell 





Then he paused. Penelope had a strange 
power over people’s words. She compelled 
them to respect her wishes, even her un- 
spoken wishes, 

“ He does not bring Dora?” 

“Dora! Oh, no.” 

Then Penelope sat down, and Nero 
walked in and fawned upon her. Something 
joyous was in the room, invisible though it 
might be. 

‘* Tell them to have his old room ready, 
uncle,” she said, when breakfast was over. 

He was going to answer: “ You can see | 
to that,” but stopped short. He remem- 
bered certain signs he had seen, and certain 
floating ideas that had crossed his brain, 
and he was silent. 

“T forget the child is a widow. Ah! 
well, it might be a very suitable way out 
of many difficulties, now that money is of 
no consequence.” 

Sorrow seldom visited him, and he obeyed 
the injunctions of the Princess with a new 
feeling of pleasure. Penelope, however, 
went about with even a lighter step than 
his, and she had a smile on her lips which 
she forced back before the servants. But 
she did not visit the glen this after- 
noon ; only when it was getting dusk, and 
it was time for the carriage to return, she 
went upstairs, and taking down her new 
black dress, she deliberately cut the threads 
which held the crape and wrenched it off. 

“There! It is a hateful mockery,” 
she said, and, putting on the dress, she 
went downstairs. 

Forster would not notice this omission, 
but it would comfort her to know the 
crape was not there. 

Then she went down to the hall, where 
she had ordered a great fire to be lighted. 
She insisted on quite an illumination, for 
she wanted to drive away the gloom 
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which persistently hung over the Palace. 
When all was quiet she opened a small 
casement in the hall, and stood listening in 
the twilight for the sound of wheels. Her 
heart beat fast, but no outward sign of 
excitement was visible. 

The Duke was in his study, and only 
Nero kept close to her, growling in a 
low voice when he heard faint, distant 
noises. 

At last the sound was audible, but it was 
still some way off. The carriage was 
coming back, and Forster would be in it. 
She closed the window and went to the 
drawing-room. 

Here all the windows were curtained, 
and everything looked comfortable ; beauty 
and luxury were visible, and added to them 
was the sweet aroma of a woman’s life, an 
atmosphere which is felt but which cannot 
be described, and which emanates from the 
spirit of a woman who loves. 

Penelope looked round, and saw that all 
was perfect ; then she glanced at a mirror, 
and saw that she was herself beautiful. 
The girl whom Philip had seen here, in 
this very room, on the first occasion of his 
arrival, was not then aware that she was in 
any way unusual, but since then she had 
learnt many things, and she had learnt that 
she was beautiful. 

The wheels stopped, she heard her uncle’s 
voice, and she heard Forster answering him. 
She could not go out to him, something 
prevented her, but, stooping, she lifted a 
pine log and threw it on the fire. The 
flames leapt up, and as the door opened 
Forster, coming as he did from the gloomy 
twilight, beheld her surrounded with a 
great golden light, weird but exceedingly 
beautiful. She raised herself and held out 
her hand, but her lips refused to speak. 
Happily the Duke was there. 

“So glad to see you, Bethune, so very 
glad, but you look wretchedly ill again ! 
You must remain here till you are strong. 
This air worked wonders for you before, if 
I am not mistaken.” 

“JT have had another touch of African 
fever. I—TI shall get well, I am_ better. 
One must fight against these attacks.” 

* You will get well here,” echoed Pene- 
lope, because she knew she must say some- 
thing. 

“T have only come to—to “ 

The Duke left the room, and Forster sank 
into a chair, for the Princess was already 
seated by the tea-table. She was bending 
over the quaint old silver tea-pot, which he 
and Dora had one day so much admired. 





The whole scene was familiar and soothing, 
but, as he saw the Duke depart, he repeated : 
“T have only come to answer your note.” 

“T wanted you to come.” 

“T thought, I thought—but Williams 
has told me that there is nothing new.” 

Penelope did not answer. She rose 
and brought him his tea, and all around 
her was wafted a strong inexplicable per- 
sonality, but Forster, though he noticed 
it, was strong enough to repel its influence. 

He took his tea from her in silence, 
though he could not help noticing a new 
graciousness in her movements, an uncon- 
scious freedom from restraint which she did 
not before possess. 

She sat down in the carved chair, and 
looked at the dancing flame. Something 
was dancing in her heart. Forster was 
here, he was in the same room as herself, 
all else was swept away. It had been 
buried during those long hours passed alone 
since he had left her. Silence contented 
her; he was here, and she had torn off that 
hateful crape. 

“‘T have come,” he said when the silence 
had lasted some time—neither of them 
could have said how long—“ I have come to 
see how I could help you, for—for his sake.” 

Penelope moved her foot impatiently. 

“T wanted you to come,” she repeated, 
and there was another silence. 

When Forster spoke again he stood up, 
and moved away from the easy arm-chair. 
He was stronger, more himself in this 
attitude. He had not come to enjoy silence 
but to speak, otherwise he would not have 
left Dora’s cry unheeded—this was what 
he said to himself. 

“When I left you, you know it was to 
take away Dora. I did not want her to be 
here, this was not the place for that child ; 
but I said then that I was coming back. - I 
meant to come back at once to help you, 
and to help you to hope till—till hope was 
impossible—but we are not masters of our 
actions. I fell ill; Adela wrote and told 
you so.” 

“e Yes.” 

“T had much time for thought then, 
Penelope, and I resolved upon many things. 
I tried to—to shape my life again.” 

‘Yes, one must shape one’s life again.” 

“The other had all been a mistake, a 
great mistake.” 

“ Yes, a great mistake.” 

* And we must face it. It is cowardly 
of me to have thought that you could face 
it alone. It was my duty to come back so 
that we may face it together.” 
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“Oh, yes,” answered Penelope, starting 
up, and for the first time throwing off the 
strong restraint she had put upon herself. 
“ That is also what I wanted ; I wanted you 
to come so that we might face it together. 
Forster, we must, we may now.” 

She spoke almost under her breath, and 
the sudden softness unnerved him. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Why do you ask? Havel ever been 
false, or hidden anything? I never was 
to him. Now that we cannot undo the 
past we must look forward. Life need 
not be a‘ shipwreck. Oh! Forster, you 
blame yourself—and I think you blame 
me, but you need not do so; you know 
all my story. I was ignorant till I saw 
you, I did not know what life meant, I 
was not alive. I did not know what love 
meant.” 

She had made the plunge now, and the 
sound of the word gave her strength. 

“Neither did you,” she added after a 
slight pause. 

“Good heavens, no,” said Forster, “ and 
I—I cast myself into a burning volcano.” 

“Oh, no, no, one can’t help it. I did 
not know it till it came—now I know all. 
I can see how foolish I was, how wrong 
my uncle was. But, Forster, don’t think 


hardly of him; there was some excuse for 
him I don’t believe, no, I am sure of it, 
I don’t believe he has ever loved any one 
but me, and—even before me—the honour 


of our house. Look how he has been tried 
in his tenderest feelings, remember how 
we sank till 9 

. “Nonsense,” said Forster sternly, the 
sophistry of the whole argument coming 
painfully upon him. ‘“ You have believed 
all this—this rubbish so long that you 
fancy it is true, What family honour was 
worth that? Oh! Penelope, Philip was 
worth more than all the honour of the 
Winskells. Don’t I know it? Haven’t we 
spent days, months, together in one work, 
sharing the same interests, thinking the 
same thoughts? And now! No, I have not 
come here to face life together as you 
think, but to tell you that we must face 
it apart. I loved you. Yes, I know it, 
I confess it. I betrayed my friend, and 
now that the way is free, do you want me 
to step in and take advantage of that ? 
Don’t you understand what I feel, I, who 
did love Philip?” 

His anger was roused, and he looked 
very handsome standing there with his 
arms folded upon the top of a chair, leaning 
forward a little in his excitement. He 





was once again the master, the leader of 
others—not because he was imperious, but 
because of his mysterious influence over 
them. 

Penelope was proud of him now. Here 
was the man she loved, stronger and more 
powerful than herself or than any Winskell. 

““Yes, I understand,” she said, without 
seeming to notice his anger; “but, Forster, 
you—you loved me too, you showed it, 
You—you said so as plainly as a man 
may say it. Why should you blot out 
the past? Haven’t I any regrets? Are 
the dead to conquer everything? Are 
mistakes to have no righting because, 
because 

She came and stood close beside him. 

“You have been ill, Forster, but so 
have I, not outwardly, but I have gone 
through a valley of death, I am not the 
old Penelope, but I—I cannot be left alone. 
I can’t. You thought of it when to the 
world we must have seemed as traitors; 
now, now—there will be no one to blame 
us, no one. Oh! That has helped me to 
be brave. You will not suffer through me 
now, you, so good and brave, no stone will 
be thrown at you now because of me.” 

All at once Forster saw what must be 
seen once, if not many times, by fallen 
human beings, that sin and the sinner 
never stand alone. If man could fall and 
rise alone, then the fall and the rising 
would be far easier. The law of con- 
sequences is the law that has made men 
who are strong, strong even in their re- 
ligious belief, fall very low—the law that 
has wrecked as many as it has saved, the 
law that uses our sweet sympathy to bring 
about our ruin, and with it the ruin of 
those we love. 

What Penelope said was true. He had 
consented when all was against him; had 
he the right now, when the woman he loved 
would not suffer in the sight of men, and 
when he himself would bring no disgrace 
upon others—had he the right to ease his 
own conscience by a self-sacrifice that would 
save his own soul, but which might ruin her 
whole life ? 

This was the question which at this 
moment flashed itself with awful clearness 
upon his brain. The flames round the pine 
logs once more flared up as they licked the 
dry wood, forcing the resin from its cells by 
the power of their fierce embrace. 

Forster saw his position, and suddenly he 
straightened himself as if he had been 
turned to stone. Where was his right to 
please himself? Who had given it to him? 
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Had he not resigned it when he had clasped 
the soft hands of a woman, and looked at 
the beautiful eyes with a covetous desire ? 

A voice seemed clearly to mock him with 
the answer: “ You have not the right; you 
belong to her. She is the master now, you 
have but to obey.” 

If Penelope had moved one inch nearer 
to him, if she had placed one light hand 
upon his arm, his fierce anger might have 
burst forth again, but she stood close 
beside him without moving, almost without 
breathing. She, the proud Princess, who 
had once scorned all men, was there, 
beautiful as ever—nay, far more beautiful 
because more human, more passionate, more 


loving—but she stood beside him as a slave | 
might do, the personification of woman’s | 


weakness, that weakness which is her 
strongest claim upon man’s great sympathy. 
It was this which conquered him: not her 
love, not her pride, not her passion, but 
that strong, new, rare virtue in her, her 
humility. 

There followed a long pause, a long 
silence, an eternity of nothingness to one 


of them; then, slowly, very slowly, Forster’s | 


arm was stretched out and he drew her 
towards himself. 

“ You are right,” he said, in a voice from 
whence all hope had fled. “I am bound 
to you, Penelope. I thought otherwise, 
but—but——” 

She gently laid her head on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Forster, we are bound to each 
other.” 

The Duke’s step was heard. Penelope 
slowly released herself, but Forster still 
stood there motionless. 


CHAPTER A. A CALL TO FOLLOW. 


THE wind came sweeping down the 
valley with that peculiarly long, sobbing 
wail which seldom fails to call forth a 
feeling of sadness in those whose finer 
natures sympathise with earth’s many voices. 
To them it seems as if the curse had fallen 
on the winds of heaven when earth received 
its doom from its Creator, bidding it bring 
forth in sorrow. 

In the lonely Rothery glen all sounds 
seemed to live and to have a separate 
existence, and not merely to be the result 
of known laws. 

The moon was at the full, and as dark 
clouds were driven across her hard, unsym- 
pathetic face, the lights and shadows varied 
in strange succession. 

To-night it seemed as if some mysterious 





influence was abroad, and that the spirit of 
evil was seeking for souls. Forster was 
not dreaming of going to bed. Weary and 
spent as he was, he could not rest. He 
looked round the place and noted, as men 
often do note, even when most disturbed in 
spirit, the signs of wealth and comfort 
about his bedroom. He even noticed the 
unmistakable signs of a woman’s hand, and 
he knew it was Penelope who had thought 
of all his wants. . 

He still felt stunned, though his brain 
was on fire ; the horror of the whgle episode 
was still upon him. Would it ever wear 
off? He doubted it. 

He seemed to be acting in a scene which 
had already taken place in the past. 
Surely he had passed through all this 
before, and this second time he had been 
conquered and had fallen in the fight. Not 
willingly, but because circumstances had 
been too powerful for him, who had never 
before paused if the wrong had to be 
righted or if oppression had to be forcibly 
put down. 

But to-night he had fallen, not from the 
height of virtue,;but from the lowest foot- 
hold of principle, to which he had clung 
with the desperation of a man who feels 
himself falling down a precipics. 

And now he still felt numbed, and all 
the noblest part of his nature seemed dead. 
In his own estimation he had reached the 
lowest depth, he could neither fall lower 
nor rise again. He would marry the woman 
he had coveted, he would be her master. 
He had conquered her proud spirit, and in 
the future there would be no more struggle, 
she was his willing slave. She, “ a Princess 
king-descended,” was his. He had thought 
of her as of an ideal woman, and he had 
found that the ideal woman had crushed his 
noblest nature. He was both conqueror 
and conquered ; all that was best of him 
now discerned that he was bound to her, 
that, coward as he was, he would be a 
craven to forsake her. She had forged 
chains of iron strength with gossamer 
threads. 

As he paced his room his vision seemed 
to become clearer and clearer. He saw 
himself outside himself, and turned the full 
light of his clear knowledge upon the 
Forster who had fallen. He recognised 
fully all the great and noble possibilities 
that had been; that were still, in a way, his. 
He knew that his aim had been higher than 
the aims of other men, and that his purity 
was more worthy that title than that of 
thousands of his fellow-creatures, It was 
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from no vanity nor pride that this was so 
plain to his mental vision, but from the 
knowledge that he had always interpreted 
the great battle-cry of Christianity in its 
fullest and most literal sense. 

It is not the sin which invariably makes 
men sad or sorry, it is the knowledge of it, 
and Forster had realised this, 

He went to the window and looked out, 
striving to snatch comfort from without, 
but there was none. 

He remained there, gazing at the fitful 
lights and shades, wondering if one could 
ever snatch back lost purity just as moon- 
light will again flood a shadowed corner. 

Then the name of God came to his lips, 
and he repeated it in a whisper. - 

God—what did that word imply? 
Something above him, something too awful 
to invoke when sin is near. 

In his happy days Forster had believed 
in the union of man’s soul with his Creator. 
He had talked of the love that had made 
man and God as it were one, but now that 
doctrine seemed to mock him, for how 
could he claim so close a relationship with 
One who had formed him for holiness ? 

“God!” he repeated, and the word seemed 
empty of all meaning. 

The owls hooted in the near trees, and a 
night bird flew heavily across the plane of 
the moon’s light. 

“The evil one,” he whispered, gazing 
across the courtyard, fascinated by the sight 
of a dark figure moving slowly and stealthily 
close along the wall. 

Suddenly Forster laughed a little low 
laugh. 

‘It is the King,” he thought. “ Nota 
bad type of him, that other evil one. That 
at least is true, there is a spirit of evil. He 
is rea], very real, he lies in wait for us—he 
is very real; but is God stronger—God—so 
far above us—so immeasurably divided 
from us, from me? Which of the two is 
the conqueror, God or the devil ?” 

And again one of those moments of horror 
unspeakable took possession of him, and he 
remained still as death whilst the fierce 
battle raged within his soul. 

An hour, two hours passed, he knew not 
which. Even those who have engaged in 
close eonflict with evil, and who with the 
sword of a Michael have victoriously. 
driven the dragon from the vantage 
ground of their powerful holiness which he 
sought to occupy in their soul, have been 
loth to reveal the particulars of that fierce 
fight ; but those who have been overtaken in 
sleep and have had to rise with no armour 





and with but a broken sword to fight the 
archfiend, have never dared to reveal 
whether the result has been victory or 
abject defeat. Terrible is that struggle. 
Good angels can never know the nature of 
it, for the weight of sin is a burden peculiar 
to man. 

In the fiercest part of the conflict, a 
sudden ray of moonlight pierced the chamber 
and flooded it with unearthly brightness. 
Then, stretching out his arms, Forster fell 
on his knees and cried ; 

*O Christ, hear me.” 

The God-man, He must understand and 
He must stretch out His hand to help the 
sinner overwhelmed by his sin; if not, 
Forster Bethune felt that he must perish. 

He felt that the evil one was conquering, 
he knew that no certainty of new strength 
had come to him, but rather that it was 
ebbing fast away. He knew that he should 
stay here in this house of luxury, and that 
she, his evil star, would bind him to herself, 
and love him to his eternal shame. He 
knew it, it must be so wnless some divine 
hand were stretched to him. 

“© Christ, save me, I am sinking,” he 
cried aloud, and the old walls seemed very, 
very faintly to answer “ He is sinking.” But 
to his inner consciousness there came no 
answer from Christ, only a mocking fiend 
answered : 

“Why cry aloud for help? There is no 
help. Your own noble manhood ties you 
down to her; you are bound to her, and she 
is bound to you.” 

‘Tf that is so,” answered Forster, sinking 
down, “if that is so, if I have doomed 
myself—for I did it myself—then, then my 
struggles are useless, I am mocking God.” 

‘“‘ Mocking God,” said the soundless echo. 

“Then if I can do nothing of myself, O 
Christ, have pity on a lost soul.” 

‘“‘ A lost soul,” repeated the echo. 

All the horror, the anguish of this 
struggle, added to the weakness of his 
bodily frame, fell on the soul of Forster 
Bethune at this moment. He tried to 
struggle to his feet, for again his eyes caught 
sight of a moving figure returning by the 
way it had come, but this time it was not 
alone. As Forster’s strained eyeballs gazed 
before him he saw another figure, a tall 
woman’s form wrapped in a black cloak, 
and a very beautiful face was turned to- 
wards him. At this moment it seemed that 
she was in the power of the evil one, and 
that both were beckoning to him to follow 
them. Was this the only answer to his 
prayer? Was all the help he would receive 
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to come from the evil one, was his desti- 
nation a hell to which a beautiful woman 
beckoned him, a hell whose path was paved 
with all the good intentions of his former 
life ? 

He opened his lips for one more call for 
help, but no word came from them. The 
struggle had been so fierce that it was 
followed by a state of unconsciousness. 


When he came to himself the fire had 
burnt low, and he felt chilled to the bone. 
His mind remained for some few moments 
a blank. Then, suddenly, thought flew 
back to its accustomed haunts, and the 
machinery of the tired mind began slowly 
to revolve. But the power of suffering 
seemed gone. He was as one who, after 
suffering acute pain, is suddenly eased and 
hardly understands the reason of his relief, 
He rose slowly and went towards the fire, 
threw on a log of wood, and watched it 
slowly"ignite. He looked at his watch and 
saw that it was three o'clock. A chill, 
dreary look was over all the glen, and a 
kind of dull feeling of nothingness came 
over him, till all at once the image of Dora 
flashed upon his memory, and once more he 
heard her pathetic entreaty to him to stay. 

“*Lead us not into temptation,’” he re- 
peated. ‘‘Ah, that was my last chance, and 
I put it away from me. I alone am the 
author of my own undoing; there is no such 
thing as fate—man is the worker-out of his 
own final destiny.” 

Not in uttered words but as a mental 
picture these thoughts presented themselves, 
and he knew they were true; but what 
surprised him was, that the fearful struggle 
he had gone through, though still present 
to him, had lost its bitterness. Some 
strange power, and he could not explain it, 
had soothed his brain and calmed his over- 
wrought nerves. He was now like a 
condemned man, who, at last calmly ac- 
cepting his fate and knowing that he must 
die, yet feels that death may not be the end 
of all things, but rather the door which an 
invisible hand has very slightly opened, 
allowing a bright beam of light to shine 
through it, assuring him that there is light 
beyond. He must not be ill here, however, 
so he had better try to go to bed and rest a 
little. He must not give up all hope, for 
life was still his own, and on life God had 
set the seal of hope, otherwise man could 
not exist for an hour. 

He rose slowly and stood against the 
mantelpiece, in the same strange, listless 
mood which now seemed to possess him. 





All at once he heard the distant sound 
of a footstep down the long passage; it 
was a woman’s footstep, and the recollection 
of the ghost came over him, but he ex- 
perienced not the slightest fear, barely any 
curiosity, though the sound was so dis- 
tinct. 

He listened, however, very attentively, 
then he heard the steps pass his door and 
go on a little way. Again the sound 
stopped for a few seconds, and the foot- 
steps returned and once more passed his 
door. This time he heard the soft, sweeping 
sound of a woman’s skirts, On and on 
they went—again the pause, and again the 
return journey. He'drew nearer now to the 
door and listened, for the footsteps were 
beginning to irritate his worn nerves. 
Who was it? ‘Was it a supernatural being, 
or was it—was it——-? 

If they came again he would open the 
door and look out, but a strange disin- 
clination to do this kept him motionless. 

The pause this time was longer than 
before, and he almost fancied the steps 
were gone and would not return ; but no, 
still they were slowly coming on, and to his 
excited imagination there was something 
supernatural in them. At some moments 
he fancied they were Penelope’s footsteps, 
but at others they seemed a quicker, more 
excited tread than hers ever were. 

At last he could bear it no longer. He 
walked firmly to the door, and placed his 
hand upon the handle. He listened again, 
but the steps had stopped suddenly, they 
must have stopped just opposite his door- 
way. For one moment Forster thought, 
“Am I so utterly unmanned that I am 
afraid to open?” Then, angry at the very 
idea, he turned the handle and flung open 
the door. 

Opposite to him was a tall figure en- 
veloped in a long black cloak. The 
passage was darker than his room, and for 
the first moment he could see only the 
form. Then the light from his own 
candle steadied itself, for the draught had 
wafted it backward and forward, and it fell 
on the utterly white face of Penelope. 
But was it she? Or was it the proud 
great-aunt come back to upbraid him? 
Was this motionless person, whose bloodless 
face and startled eyes horrified him, was 
this Penelope, the woman who only last 
evening had laid a warm, blushing face 
upon his shoulder? No, it was not 
possible, 

“What, what——?” he began, but 
stopped short. 
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“You are up, and you are awake,” said 
the ghost of Penelope; “I am very 
thankful.” 

“Penelope, is it you, really you?” he 
said sternly. ‘What are you doing here? 
You must not come here. Don’t you fear 
some ? For Heaven's sake go back to 
your own room !” 

She raised herself to her full height as if 
scorning his fears, and he, seeing the look, 
regretted his words. 

“We must remember what people will 
think,” he added. 

‘Tf you are afraid,” she said in a strange, 
scornful voice, “come out in the glen. No 
one will see us there ; no one will hear us. 
Come now. I must speak to you at once, 
and once for all.” 

Again Forster felt that he must obey 
her, and, as she turned and walked silently 
down the wide oak staircase, he followed 
her, 





DOWN AT THE SALT WATER. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


A uicH rocky point on the wooded bluff 
bordering the wide St. Lawrence, and two 
figures seated thereon, facing the sunset 
which had painted sky and river with the 
most gorgeous colours in its palette. 

“Tt grows chilly already in the evenings,” 
remarked the young lady, and her com- 
panion handed over to her the scarlet shawl 
he had been carrying. Then, regardless of 
his spotless white flannels, he stretched 
himself out upon the pine needles at her 
feet and looked at her instead of the sunset, 
a different style of picture but not a less 
attractive one. She, too, was in white 
flannel, and wore a little cap of the same 
above the fluffy mass of short black hair 
which gave the needed breadth to her some- 
what narrow face. The brown eyes, which 
gazed so steadily across at the deepening 
shades of sky and river, were not quite 
happy in their expression, nor was the 
small mouth with its downward curve at 
the corners. Her complexion was naturally 
so dark that the sun had had little effect 
upon it, but the youth at her feet, who had 
evidently once been fair, was burned a 
handsome brown, his face a shade darker 
than the fair hair showing beneath his 
tennis cap. 

*T could hardly believe my luck when I 
saw you arrive the other day,” he said. 
“You see, I didn’t know your sister’s name, 
and the news that Mrs. Sheyn from Ottawa 





and her sister were expected at the hotel, 
meant nothing to me.” 

“I suppose you thought ‘There will be 
two more for me to wait upon.’ You seem 
to make yourself pretty generally useful.” 

“What's a fellow to do with himself 
down here if he doesn’t? The ladies are 
so much in the majority, it is well to keep 
on the right side of them.” 

“Td be very sorry to be dependent on 
the good graces of any one of them. They 
take as a matter of course all the attention 
the men pay them, and criticise them be- 
hind their backs.” 

“Well, let them!” laughed the young 
man. “ ‘Iwo can play at that game. We 
often have a little gossip ourselves over our 
cigars on the back gallery.” 

“IT think this was a dreadful place to 
come to. I wonder how ever my sister hap- 
pened to fix upon it, I suppose she thought 
it fashionable, but it isn’t even that.” 

“ You like the north shore better ?” 

“It is prettier certainly, more wild and 
romantic. I love the mountains at Murray 
Bay. This south side is as flat as it can 
be, except just here next the river.” 

“You don’t get sunsets like that on the 
north shore.” 

“They are the best thing about the south 
shore. This place is neither gay enough to 
be lively, nor quiet enough to be rustic. 
There’s no freedom.” 

“Why, it seems to me one can do pretty 
much as one pleases,” 

“ Perhaps, if you’re a man. You don’t 
realise the amount of pettiness and snobbery 
there is among the women though. I’ve 
not been much in society, as you know, and 
this place seems insufferable to me.” 

“You are too severe, Miss Laura. I am 
sure you will like it better when you have 
been here a little longer.” 

Her glance fell from the distant horizon 
to the level of his face, and a shadow of. 
injured feeling in his blue eyes brought the 
lacking bit of colour to her cheek. 

“‘ Perhaps I shall,” she said softly. 


“Laura!” exclaimed a commanding 
voice from behind, and the youth sprang to 
his feet. 

“T am surprised at your sitting on the 
rocks in the evening.” 

The girl’s face turned a deeper red. 

“ Allow me to introduce Mr. Armstrong 
from Montreal,” she said. 

The tall, stout brunette, in whose face 
Laura’s slightly aquiline nose was intensified 
into a very decided Roman, and Laura’s 
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pensive mouth into a determined-looking 
feature upheld by a substantial chin, bowed 
in a condescending manner, and remarked : 

“My sister does not take long to make 
acquaintances.” 

“Tam hardly anew one, Mrs. Sheyn, I 
met Miss Somerville in town last winter.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then you know her old 
school friends the Wardlaws?” 

“No, I donot. In fact, our introduction 
was quite informal,” he went on, in spite 
of a warning look from Laura. ‘I had 
the good fortune to save your sister from 
an accident on the Montreal Slide, and we 
met afterwards at a ball at the Windsor.” 

“Don’t you think it is time we were 
going home ?” said Laura. 

“Quite time,” replied the elder sister 
emphatically. “Good evening, Mr. Arm- 
strong.” . 

The young gentleman took a short cut 
down from the point, and when he was 
beyond ear-shot,. Mrs. Sheyn, with broad, 
black brows meeting in a frown on her 
forehead, turned on her sister, who was 
silently following her down the narrow 
path bordered by scrubby bushes that made 
Indian file imperative. 

“ What do you know about this young 
man with whom I find you so very thick ?” 
**T only know that he is a gentleman.” 

“What does he do, and who are his 
people in Montreal ?” 

“How should I know?” replied the 
young girl pettishly. “You can get all 
the information you want, and more, too, 
from the ladies at the hotel.” 


“Going to gather balsam for a pine 
pillow, Miss Laura? Let me come too and 
help you.” And, throwing down his racket, 
Jack Armstrong leapt the tennis net and 
forthwith appeopriated the young lady and 
her basket. Strange to say, on the return 
after a long morning in the woods, they 
had gathered less than some of the young 
people who had worked single-handed. 
Their geological researches did not appear to 
have been much more fruitful, though very 
fatiguing, and the excuse for long rests in 
sunny sheltered nooks of the rocks along 
shore. A flicker of Laura’s searlet shawl 
would often indicate to Mrs. Sheyn the 
whereabouts of the pair, and for a while 
she made it her sisterly duty to break up 
the téte-a-tétes. 

She was a very imposing lady, Mrs. 
Sheyn, and a few carefully-worded re- 
marks sown in good soil concerning her 
invitations to Rideau Hall, her father 





who had been in the Service, and her 
husband, a broker, “so tied to business,” 
had brought forth a speedy harvest in her 
admission to the most exclusive circle of 
matrons at the hotel. Finding that they 
all held Mr. Armstrong in the highest 
esteem, her aristocratic anxiety was lulled, 
and she contentedly exchanged her beach 
rambles for crochet work on one of the 
gallery roeking-chairs. 

The salt air was doing wonders for 
Laura, so bright had she grown, her face 
almost rosy. Jack’s buoyancy seemed to 
have infected her, and now, instead of } 
resenting it, she rejoiced in his popularity, 
in the way he was implored to sing, and | 
the reputation he had for being the best 
canoeist, swimmer, and cricketer at the 
hotel. Old Mr, Hatch, president of the 
Colonial Barfk, was one of the many who 
took a fancy to him, enjoying nothing more 
than a walk along the road, or a game of 
bowls with “the young man called John,” 
as he had christened him. 


The whole hotel went a-picnicking to 
Mount Misery—not a cheerful name, but 
the company belied it. Such a singing of 
college songs, a rattling of pans, a blowing 
of tin horns, a waving of green branches 
stuck through the side bars of the two- 
wheeled hay-carts, never was heard or seen. 
The elderly and the dignified people went 
on ahead in one-horse vehicles with springs, 
but the young and frivolou.. needed none. 
They jolted along in the carts, the Cana- 
dian horses rattling at full speed down each 
long hill to gain impetus to carry them half- 
way up the next slope. 

** Are you not coming, Mr. Armstrong?” 
called out Laura Somerville from the 
middle of one of the last hay-carts, which 
stood at the hotel door waiting for the 
tardiest passengers to embark. 

‘*There’s no room in this cart,” said the 
young lady next to her. 

“Nor in this!” “Nor in this!” came 
from two of the other vehicles as the horses 
set off at a good pace to catch up to those 
in front. A hay-cart had always been known 
to hold “just one more,” at least, when 
Jack Armstrong was the one in question. 

“Perhaps I can get on here,” he said, 
going round to the front of that in which 
Laura was seated. 

“That is Mr. Willoughby’s place. We're | 
waiting for him,” said the pert miss whose 
feet were hanging over the other side, and 
all Jack’s sunburn could not hide his 
heightened colour. 
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“Oh, then, I'll walk,” he said, drawing 
back. . 

“ And I think I shall, too, if you don’t 
mind helping me out, Mr. Armstrong. I 
am squeezed half to death here.” 

Miss Laura managed to wriggle, not un- 
gracefully, off the back of the cart, and 
tramped briskly down the dusty road with 
her companion, not quickly enough, how- 
ever, to escape hearing the beginning of a 
remark behind : 

“Well, if that isn’t the most bare- 
faced——” 

“ How far is it?” she asked him when 
they slackened their pace at the first hill. 

“¢ Three miles.” 

“Ts that all? I can do that distance 
without any trouble. I was afraid it was 
further.” 

“We can make it shorter still going by 
the beach.” 

“Let us, then. Anyway, we'll not arrive 
till they’ve got all the wood and water they 
need. They’ll not have the chance to make 
you a man of all work as usual.” 

“No one can complain of my having 
made myself too generally useful this last 
week or two,” 

“You've been specially useful, which is 
much more to the purpose,” said Laura, 
beaming upon him so cheerfully that his 


naturally good spirits began to rise again. 

“Perhaps you think you can see the 
north shore of the river to-day,” he said as 
they reached the sands. 


“Why, soI do! Iwas always sure it 
must be visible from this side, but you told 
me it wasn’t. What funny gaps there are 
between the mountains, though, just as if 
bits of them had been rubbed out here and 
there,” 

“Look again after we get on a bit 
farther.” 

He called her attention to some curious 
bits of seaweed, or oddly-shaped shells, for 
the tide was far out, and they walked on 
the strips of sand and rocks it had left bare, 
springing sometimes from one flat stone to 
another to avoid a pool, or stepping carefully 
through a shallow freshwater stream from 
] the land. 

They made digressions, too, up to the 
bushy bank for the scarlet pigeon berries, 
that with their triplets of glossy leaves 
added an artistic finish to Laura’s broad 
sun-hat. She trimmed Mr. Armstrong’s, 
too, and when she returned it to him he 
said : 

“See your mountains now, Miss Somer- 
ville !” 





“Dear me! The blank spots don’t seem 
to be in the same places. I suppose that is 
because we’ve been moving on.” 

“Not a bit of it! Next time you look 
you won’t see anything at all maybe. The 
whole thing’s a mirage. It reminds me of 
woman’s friendship.” 

“ But there must be a solid foundation of 
mountains over there somewhere, or we 
wouldn’t see their reflection. Don’t look so 
tragic, please. It is quite out of place in 
‘the young man called John.’” 

Laura’s laugh was as rare as it was de- 
lightful, and no one within reach of the 
sound of it could mope for long. 

By the time they reached Mount Misery 
the tablecloth was laid on the grass and the 
company assembled. 

“ Laura, come here,” said Mrs. Sheyn 
sternly, and with some uneasiness her sister 
took her place beside her. It seemed that 
there always had to be a reaction after a 
particularly good time, 

“ Understand, you are to drive home in 
one of the carriages with me,” was her 
sister’s fiat, delivered in an impressive 
undertone. : 

Around the spread there were some of 
the new arrivals at the hotel—Montreal 
people—and that was perhaps the reason 
the young ladies did not so speedily as 
usual make room for Mr. Armstrong. 

‘Come over here beside me, John,” said 
Mr. Hatch cordially ; but the young fellow 
felt himself out in the cold, from what 
cause he could not divine. He watched his 
chance, and contrived to get Laura off for a 
scramble up the steep, rocky path to view 
the sunset from the top of the Mount. She 
had never refused to go anywhere with him, 
because she had found, as girls speedily do, 
that he was not one of those young men 
who persist in helping a lady too much, 
Where it was necessary, he gave his assis- 
tance without making any fuss about it; 
and where it was not he proceeded on that 
good comrade principle so thoroughly ap- 
proved of by every girl of independent 
spirit—and Canada is full of them. 

Mount Misery was made for lovers. 
There were plenty of cosy corners with 
rocks for the back, rocks to sit upon, rocks 
for footstools, and bushes enough to serve 
as screens without obstructing the prospect. 
Jack and Laura sat still awhile, watching 
the last of the sunlight upon the sail of a 
solitary fishing-boat. A heron flew past, 
going home, and the advancing tide held a 
whispered conversation with the rocks far 
below. Suddenly louder voices broke upon 
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the quietness, one of them with that ultra 
English accent which betrays the Quebecker. 
Two ladies, who had evidently climbed up 
by another path, paused for a minute or 
two, out of sight, but within hearing. 

“My dear, I assure you it’s quite true. I’ve 
seen him often behind the counter, and I’ve 
had dealings with his mother, who is the 
head milliner.” 

** How perfectly dreadful !” 

** Yes, that’s the worst of these sea-side 
places. You never know what sort of people 
you're going to be thrown with.” 

* And he seems such a gentleman, too, 
though I must say I always thought him a 
little officious ; something shoppy about his 
manner.” 

‘Oh, yes, one can generally tell. That 
is why I was so surprised to find him quite 
in your set when [I arrived yesterday. 
Quebec people get the name of being very 
particular about that sort of thing. I 
thought at first it must be some other Arm- 
strong, but I knew him the minute I saw 
him, though, of course, the flannel suit is a 
great improvement.” 

*“Mrs. Sheyn will be furious when she 
thinks of the way she has allowed that 
young sister of hers to go about with him. 
She is very well connected, I believe.” 

“Oh, yes—Civil Service — husband a 
broker. She will pass muster anywhere in 
Canada; but really we have to draw the 
line somewhere.” And so the voices moved 
on out of hearing. 

The pair left behind sat silently for a 
moment, and then Jack rose. There was 
an unusual sneer upon his lip, and a touch 
of cynicism in his tone as he said, gazing 
out over the river: 

“Perhaps we had better go now, Miss 
Somerville. Listeners never hear any good 
of themselves, One would think I was a 
defaulting cashier, or something of that 
sort.” 

Laura did not move. Her dark face was 
glowing, and her eyes full of tears. 

“Your sister will wonder where you are,” 
he said, still looking away from her. 

*‘ Jack!” she cried, and then he turned 
and sat down at her feet while she put her 
two hands on his shoulders, as if to shield 
him from all the world. 


“T am sorry that your feelings have been. 


hurt by this news about me,” he said, stirrin 
uneasily beneath her hold. “I should have 
told you myself, only I never thought of it. 
When I am off on a holiday I don’t think 
of business,” 


“Tt was no news tome. Miss Wardlaw 





told me last winter that you were a clerk in 
a retail store. What hurts me is the idea 


that you should care what such people say.” 
Then he fidgeted no more but rested his 
head against her, and taking her hands into 
his : 
*T care for nothing in the world, Laura, 
except for you.” 


va 


A bright moonlight evening down on the 
beach, with the tide almost full, and coming 
in so quietly that it scarcely broke upon the 
sands, A number of ladies from the hotel 
sat perched tier above tier upon the flat- 
topped rocks, their faces lit up by the blaze 
of a huge bonfire which light-stepping young 
men in picturesque summer garb kept a- 
roaring. Mrs, Sheyn, enthroned aloft, looked 
majestic, but seemed to share in the pro- 
verbial uneasiness of crowned heads, for she 
peered anxiously into the outskirts of the 
party. 

“ Have you seen Laura anywhere lately?” 
she asked her nearest neighbour, 

“Why, there she is!” was the reply, as a 
canoe crossed the glassy track of the moon 
on the water. Some one in a scarlet shawl 
was snugly seated in the bow, while kneeling, 
facing her, was a figure in white, handling 
the paddle with a grace peculiar to one 
young man. The darkness from under the 
trees gathered on Mrs. Sheyn’s brows as the 
two landed a little way along the shore and 
came up to the edge of the hotel group. 
Jack was not as heretofore asked to lead off 
in the choruses, it having been recently 
discovered that he sang shockingly out of 
tune, but he seemed content to stretch 
himself out on the sand beside Laura, who 
sat somewhat apart from the brightest glare 
with tiny bonfires in her eyes. He spoke to 
her in a low voice. 

*Do you see Mr. Hatch sitting beside 
your sister now ?” 

“Yes, She seems in a better humour 
now than she was a few minutes ago.” 

“T can wager I know the cause of the 
change.” 

* Do tell me then.” 

“ He is informing her that he has offered 
a good position in his bank to the obnoxious 
counter-jumper in whom her sister has the 
bad taste to be interested.” 

“Jack! You don’t mean it!” 

“Yes, I do. I did not intend to say 
anything about it to you to-night, but now | 
Mrs, Sheyn will surely tell you.” 

“What answer did you give?” said the 
young girl, her eyes leaving the fire and 
turning to his. 
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What I say depends on 


* None, as yet. 
what you say.” 

She said nothing. 

“Tt seems he has noticed that I have 
been rather sent to Coventry this last week, 
and guessed the reason. He's an English- 

man, you know, and is rather amused at 
our colonial distinctions between banks and 
shops; but he says I’ll have to change my 
calling if I want to hold my own with my 
aristocratic sister-in-law.” 

Laura smiled a little, but still held her 
peace. 

“JT told him I wanted to get married 
right away, and could afford to do it if I 
stayed where I was,’ 

The girl’s cheeks flamed, but she spoke 
not. 

Tt is a good post he has offered me, over 
the heads of lots of fellows who have taken 
years to work up to where they are.” 

Still Miss Somerville made no remark, 
and he went on. 

‘“‘ Tf I were a bank clerk, however poor, I 
could hold my head as high as that ninny 
of a Willoughby, and your sister would 
quite approve of me.” 

* But I should not!” exclaimed Laura. 
‘*T’d despise you if you took a place you had 
not earned. You've told me how proud 
you are of having risen to be head of your 
department. You will surely not throw 
away the work of all these years, and strike 
out in a new line at twenty-five? What 
would your mother say if you turned into 
a dude, were tempted to live beyond your 
salary, and got to be ashamed of her?” 

‘‘ Faith, and I’d have to live on her!” 
laughed young Armstrong. “I knew you 
would look at it just as I do, Laura, at 
least I hoped you would, for I’d have 
given in if you really preferred to be the 
wife of a bank clerk ; but giving in to Mrs, 
Sheyn is quite another matter.” 

The brightness died out of the girl’s face, 
and she shivered slightly. 

** You're afraid of her, I really believe !” 
Miss Somerville’s smile was weak and wan, 
very unlike the whole-hearted beam of a 
minute ago. 

“T know I ought not to be, but I’ve been 
browbeaten by her ever since I was a bit of 
a girl, and old habits are hard to break.” 

““Well, I'll break this one, or it shall 
break me,” said young Armstrong. ‘“ Don’t 
discuss the subject with her at all to-night, 
and we'll talk it over again when we have 
our final paddle before breakfast to-morrow. 
Ah me! To think that we have only one 
more day.” 





Slowly the fire died down, and by twos 
and threes the people betook themselves up 
to the hotel. Jack was privileged to escort 
_ Sheyn, while Mr. Hatch followed with 

ura, 


The summer hotels on the Lower St. 
Lawrence are but wooden shells, guiltless of 
lath or plaster, and every sound is heard 
from one room to another. Young Arm- 
strong did not sleep well that night, and 
before daybreak he was startled at hearing 
stealthy footsteps in the passage. 

“Too early for any of the servants to be 

up,” he thought, and thereupon rising he 

looked cautiously out of his door. By the 
last of the moonlight he saw a man trying 
the door-handle of the room which Laura 
shared with her sister. Quick as a flash 
the young fellow flew down the corridor, 
dragged the intruder into his own room 
and shut the door. 

“Now! Perhaps you'll tell me what 
you're after,” he said, keeping tight hold of 
his collar, “and don’t talk out so as to 
alarm the whole house.” 

He was a small, seedy-looking individual, 
and he fairly shook in the grasp of the 
athletic Montrealer. 

“Tf you plaze, sor, I was lookin’ for me 
woife’s room. They tould me down the 
shtair it was number seventy-foive.” 

‘** And who is your wife, pray ?” 

‘* Mrs. Sheehan, Mrs. Patrick Sheehan, 
yer honour. Ough! Let me go!” 

“There’s no such person staying at this 
hotel,” said Jack, and he shook the small 
man to elicit further information, which 
was not long in coming. 

‘She was here the other day, thin, and 
she tould me to wait for her in Montreal, 
but I thought I’d jest come on. The thrain 
was late, and niver a bit of a Canude could 
I get to dhrive me from the depot, so I 
had to walk, an’ I losht me way, and it’s 
only now I’m here. An’ if yell jest tell 
me woife or her sister Larra Somerville——” 

‘* What ?” 

“ Shure, it’s the thruth I’m tellin’ ye, an’ 
ye naden’t look so fierce. I’m an honest 
man in the pawnbrokin’ business in Ottawa, 
an’ me woife’s father iverybody knew. He 
used to be missinger in wan o’ the depart- 
ments,” 

Here the captor broke into a reassuring 
laugh. 

“Civil Service, sure enough! Excuse 
me, Mr. Sheehan,” he said. ‘“‘ But your 
wife’s name has not been spelt nor pro- 
nounced exactly like yours down here, and 
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that’s how I didn’t recognise it at once. 
You’re welcome to sleep on my sofa the 
rest of the night.” 

“The young man called John” saw no 
reason why the arrival of this unexpected 
visitor should prevent the morning paddle 
with Laura, Rising early and leaving him 
still asleep, he ran down the steep rocky 
path to the beach to get the canoe ready 
for his ladylove. By the time it was 
afloat Laura hurried down in her white 
dress, but ere she had embarked who should 
arrive upon the scene but Mrs. Sheyn, all 
smiles. 

“T’ve so often wanted to explore Bull 
Rock, Mr. Armstrong,” she: said, with a 
stately wave of her hand towards the high, 
bare island less than a mile from the shore ; 
“and this is the very last chance I shall 
have to see it. Would you greatly object 
to taking me there ?” 

“Wants to ask my intentions,” thought 
Jack, “before she lets Laura go any 
further. Well, she cannot make too much 
of a row in a canoe!” 

Before Laura fully grasped the situation, 
her sister, instead of herself, was seated in 
the boat, and Jack, with a regretful smile 
to the girl he left behind him, had turned 
the canoe with a couple of swift strokes, 
and now it was gliding through the glisten- 
ing water towards Bull Rock. The morning 
air did not seem quite so delicious as usual 
to the girl as she retraced her steps. A 
solitary figure on the back gallery arrested 
her attention. 

“Why, Pat!” she cried cheerfully, 
“who'd have dreamed of seeing you here!” 
and she shook hands heartily with her 
brother-in-law, who, dressed in his best, 
presented a better appearance than he had 
done the night before, but he was still 
utterly unlike the ordinary summer hotel 
lounger. 

“Ssh! 
man. 

“Gone for a paddle with Mr. Armstrong. 
Time you were looking her up,” and Laura 
smiled again. “She'll be very angry at 
you, though, for coming here, I’m afraid.” 

“Me, too!” was the doleful reply. 
An’ wasn’t I nearly took up for a burglar 
last night. Ye see, she tould me she was 
goin’ to hurry you off somewhere’s else on 
account of some young man ye’d taken up 
wid, an’ I thought if I didn’t come right 
on I wouldn’t mabbe see you at all, at all.” 

“T’m afraid she’s got us both under her 
thumb,” sighed Laura. “But if I were 
you, I'd keep out of her way till we’re at 


Where is she?” said the small 





the station. We go to-day by the after- 
noon train. Now come to breakfast, and 
you shall sit in her seat!” 

With all the dignity of her sister did 
she introduce the common-looking little 
man to her neighbours at table as her 
brother-in-law, and she*loyally did her best 
to cover up his deficiencies in manners and 
conversation, 


Besides Mrs. Sheyn and her sister, a 
number of visitors were leaving the hotel 
that day. Seats had been reserved in one 
of the vehicles for the two Ottawa ladies, 
but when it was time to start on the six- 
mile drive to the station, only Miss 
Somerville turned up, breathless and rather 
anxious-looking, while Jack Armstrong 
took the vacant place beside her on the 
back board. 

For a wonder, the up train was punctual, 
and at the station every one was too busy 
looking after baggage to make special 
enquiries for Mrs. Sheyn. At the last 
moment, however, a very hot, very shabby 
little man rushed up and seized young 
Armstrong, just as he was boarding the car 
in which he had already seated Miss 
Somerville. 

‘** What have you done wid me woife ?” 

“Didn’t you get the note I left for 
you?” 

“* What’s the good o’ that whin I can’t 
rade?” Mr. Armstrong tried to free himself 
from the irate Irishman, but he clung to 
him tightly, and the noisy train was already 
in motion when Jack roared into his ear : 

“T took her out to Bull Rock in the 
canoe, and she wouldn’t come back in it 
with me. I said I’d send you to fetch her. 
She'll be glad to see you by this time. 
Tell her that Laura and I are to be married 
at Riviére du Loup !” 

With an agile movement the youth freed 
himself and swung up on the last platform 
of the train, leaving Mr. Sheehan speech- 
less, with his mouth open ! 





AN ARCTIC MAY-DAY. 


Ir is England’s merry month ; the month 
of May—but out here, with a boundless 
ice-line, a rough Boreas tugging at our 
beards, and a white drift driving on 
board, how little is there to remind us of 
the first of May, the Maypole, and the 
merry gatherers ! 

The outlook is cold and cheerless.5 My 
goatskin cap is well over my ears, and I 
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have not appeared without my mittens. I 
step up-and down the poop several times 
clapping my hands. 

The fact is, we are fast to a giant floe. 
If you step forward you will see the wire 
cables passing from the ship, and the ice- 
anchors fixed in the floe. The captain is 
below reading ‘‘ Temple Bar.” The second is 
down in the hold weighing out provisions 
with the steward ; and only three men of 
the watch are at the peak, the rest enjoying 
the comfort of a pipe before the galley 
fire. 

The shutter of the engine-room is closed, 
but, pushing back the top, I see that the 
engineer is below, and descend. The chief 
and fireman are having a clean-up, so I 
content myself for a time with watching 
them; but this grows stale after a time, 
and I am soon on my way forward to the 
half-deck for a variety. 

Just below the main-hatch the sail-maker 
is busily engaged weaving a hemp mat for 
the captain. He is making it from un- 
twined whale-line. The operation is in- 
teresting, but I cannot describe it. 

He grumbles somewhat over the business, 
and this sets me in a good humour, inas- 
much as I feel that I ought to be so much 
the happier of the two in having nothing 
to do. 

I pass on, and at the forepart of the half- 
deck I find the carpenter very busy indeed, 
swearing and grumbling in a dull monotone 
while piecing together the component parts 
of a child’s wheelbarrow, also for the 
captain. 

He is a sour, unwholesome-looking man, 
with a face like a dried pear. Having a 
grudge against him, for accusing me of 
spoiling a saw of his in severing a bear’s 
jaw, I take a malicious delight in pressing 
home the infra-digness of a ship’s carpenter 
being set to make baby’s wheelbarrows, 
This is quite his opinion, and, besides, the 
very knowledge that the captain is making 
use of him at all is enough to enrage the 
best sailor in existence. 

This is, of course, exactly what the 
captain is doing; and when he tells me 
there are two more barrows in request, I 
sit down on the bench and condole with 
him at length, to my own satisfaction, if 
not to his. I go so far as to even advocate 
a dose of salts before he starts the second, 
by way of keeping him up to the mark. 

The galley is full of men. And just by 
the forehatch some members of the wateh 
on deck are playing dominoes. They ask 
me to join them, and—why, surely, I have 





no objection, and am soon busy with the 
chalk summing up on the lid of a sea- 
chest. 

From this they wish to proceed to catch- 
the-ten; but, even if I did not object to 
gambling on principle, nothing would 
tempt me to play with the filthy objects 
presented to the company by Elrick under 
the name of cards. No! nothing would 
tempt me. And so, with a passing peep in 
at the cook and his confréres, who greet me 
noisily, and another into the “house,” 
inhabited by the spectioneer, harpooners, 
sailmaker, and carpenter, I return once 
more to the embrace of the north wind and 
the snow. 

But I am wrong; there is no snow. The 
atmosphere has quite changed. The burly 
breeze has sunk into a fine air; and— 
glory! is not that the sun pushing through 
over the mizen-top ? 

Assuredly it is, And in ten minutes we 
are revelling in a burst of sunshine. 

I think this a good opportunity to take 
a walk on dry land—if I may apply this 
term to an ice-floe—so I step along the 
port chains, seize the bow ladder hanging 
from the sprit, and so on to the snow. 

There is no Act of Parliament preventing 
you from going where you like; but there 
are also no warning finger-posts, and you 
may step into a drift or ice-crack, or slip 
into a fresh-water hole—an unpleasant and 
by no means uncommon accompaniment of 
constitutionals, 

I take mine, however, and manage to 
avoid these dangers. I see, also, the track 
of a bear, or “‘ The Laird,” as the sailors call 
it, and communicate this fact to the crew 
on my return. The discovery in itself is 
not an important one, as the prints are not 
fresh ; but, nevertheless, I enlarge upon 
it. 


The water we are in, from its colour, 
shows the possible presence of a food-bank, 
and therefore a most likely spot for the 


whales we are in search of, The weather 
having cleared, a sharp look-out is kept by 
the watch at the forepeak, and the second 
is in the crow’s-nest searching the numerous 
bights between adjacent scances with the 
long glass, 

I walk the poop, enjoying the May sun- 
shine that now pours from a blue, cloudless 
dome, Glancing carelessly through the 
cabin-top, I see that the captain has re- 
nounced “Temple Bar” for “ Blackwood.” 
I comment inwardly on the fact. "Whatever 
the cravings for culture, he does not show 
much in himself, either externally or 
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internally, to acompanion. His association 
with this literature does not increase my 
appreciation of the same, which, of course, 
is a most unfair way of judging things. 
And I admit it. 

The engineer has come up from below 
and is hanging out of the engine-room 
window. I sit down beside him, and we 
discuss ship’s gossip. We have not con- 
versed long, however, when the second 
descends the main ratlines behind us, and 
pops down the companion hastily. 

“Well,” says Mr. Brown, “ what’s up 
now? Brucie’s got a big speed on!” 

“Blest if I know!” say I; “but it 
strikes me he’s seen something.” 

“ Ten to one it’s a bear, then,” replies the 
chief. 

Our curiosity and anxiety are not of long 
duration, The captain comes up the stairs 
hoching loudly, and the second follows. 
We hear mention of “ unicorns ” (narwhals), 
and Bruce points away over the starboard 
quarter. Then the captain mounts to the 
crow, and the second seats himself beside 
us ; whereupon we gain the full truth. 

Soon the order comes to lower away for 
unicorns on the starboard quarter. The 
watch is summoned on deck; the men are 
as eager as schoolboys; down drops the 


boat from the davits; the crew crowd over 


the side, I with them. Splash! 
has missed his grip and fallen in. 

We laugh heartily as he is dragged into 
the boat like a young bear, and bundled on 
deck again. The more so, as he seems so 
sorry for himself, and vows vengeance in 
strictly nautical language on the man who 
trod on his fingers, and caused him to quit 
the rung of the ladder. 

This does not delay us long. And we 
are now making good progress with the 
paddles, which in narwhal fishing take the 
place of oars. Speed is not called for, asin 
whaling, and they have a much less alarm- 
ing effect, 

We pass round a corner of ice and enter 
a smaller bay. Bruce points out the spot 
where the fish were seen, so we lie by at the 
edge of the floe in readiness for their 
appearance. 

The floe here towers up into an irregular 
chain of hills. The average is about twenty 
feet, but goes up to fifty. It makes a 
very pretty bight, and I quite like the 
appearance of my first unicorn hunt. 

. For the past few days I have noticed 
a strange absence of bird life. I put it 
down that we are too far into the field. 
There is an occasional boatswain bird, a 


A fellow 





kittiwake, and an ivory gull or two, 
Sometimes a sea-swallow passes overhead, 
But not a single mollie, or burgie, or loom, 
or rochie, or dovekie. I like my bird friends, 
and regret their absence. 

We have been lying by for ten minutes 
on the tip-toe of excitement, and the first 
thing that appears to us is an impertinent 
floe-rat. It receives a curse from the crew, 
and disappears with immodest haste. 

These floe-rats seem to be wherever you 
go. They torment you much as the cheeky 
redbreast does, when you are stationed 
in a wood with every nerve on the alert 
for a sound or shadow. 

Suddenly we hear a soft, soughing sound 
like the slow expiration of a deep breath. 
It is a unicorn risen from beneath the floe 
astern of us. Turning, we see the dark 
margin of its body lined above the surface 
some forty yards off. 

The steersman sweeps the boat round 
gently by means of his long oar. Then 
the paddles dip softly in the water—care 
being taken to not break the surface—and 
the boat begins to glide forward without 
a ripple. 

The fish seems unconscious of our ap- 
proach, and continues to blow quietly. 

I say blow, but strictly speaking a nar- 
whal cannot be said to do so, as no jet 
of water accompanies the breath. 

Nearer and nearer we approach. The 
second is standing at the bow with the 
handle of the gun grasped in his hand. 
We cease paddling at the spreading of 
his palm. He glances along the barrel. 
Bang! The unicorn is struck, and a spout 
of mingled blood and water rises into the 
air. 

“Hurrah!” we shout. There is an 
answering echo from the ship. And now 
the line begins to rush over the bow. 

But it is a short affair with a narwhal 
on a whale-line, and in five minutes it 
is floating lifeless on the surface. 

It is not a great success we have achieved. 
But it is a unicorn, which is always some- 
thing towards the filling up ; and we paddle 
towards the ship in great good-humour, 
towing our prize. 

Those on deck set up a tackle and haul 
it on board. And then, having recoiled 
our line, we start out afresh. 

It is evidently a good bank we are over. 
Narwhals are quite numerous, and we have 
no difficulty in obtaining another, with 
a horn this time that alone was really 
worth getting. 

I speak of horn, as it is commonly spoken 
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of thus ; few people knowing—and certainly 
not these sailors—that it has nothing of 
the nature of a horn in it, but is really 
an extraordinary developement of one of 
the upper canine teeth. 

Another watch now mans the boat, and, 
as I keep my position against all comers, I 
have the pleasure of seeing Davidson the 
spectioneer in command. 

There is a warm softness in the sun’s 
rays, and the sport is such that the laziest 
man in existence would be charmed with 
it. And Ido not mean to imply that it is 
any the less keenly exciting on account of 
the inconveniences surrounding so many 
other sports being absent here. On the 
contrary, it has a charm of its own, and 
comparisons are odious. 

Let us look around us. The seais green, 
with a tint of brown and yellow in it 
showing the presence of innumerable 
animalcula. The sky is blue, like the up- 
turned petal of a cornflower; and the floe 
and the scances white and reflective as the 
top of my own Lochnagar in the clear frost 
and sunshine of a winter’s day. 

This is not a varied colouring for a 
scene ; still, it too has a charm of its own 
that must be seen to be appreciated, and 
will not admit of justice being done to it by 


my humble pen, however willing I am to 
cdo my best for the country that has left 
its imprint on me for ever. 

As we progress, dipping our paddles 
deep, we cross the “ water” of several fish, 


but nothing rises before us. We lie by, 
and for so long that we begin to think the 
unicorns have shifted, and we are to be 
singularly unsuccessful. 

“Some one’s shouting from the ship,” 
says one of the men to the spectioneer. 

“Yes,” says another, “I heard him.” 
And on turning round, we see the captain 
in the nest directing us, as it seems, into a 
bight beyond, whither we proceed in keen 
hopefulness. 

No sooner have we rounded a long, semi- 
circular point than the soft soughing again 
catches our ears. We do not see them at 
once, but shortly count ten, lying within 
the slight shadow of the floe-edge. 

Here is a stroke! There is no doubt 
of being right this time. And we are all 
alive at the thought of good sport. 

As we near the first one, unexpected 
misfortune besets us. The man next the 
stroke’ is overcome by a sneeze; and 
whether this is the cause or not, I can’t 
tell, but the nearest two just raise their 
eyes above the surface for a moment, and 





disappear with the slow, soft motion of 
a feather falling through the air. 

The man, a Shetlander, is oppressed with 
shame; but his comrades, with no sym- 
pathy, are fiercely outspoken in their 
indignation. I feel for the poor fellow, 
for have I not felt the same remorseless 
sneeze in boyhood, upon occasions of great 
gravity ? 

Alas ! luck seems quite against us. For 
no conceivable reason another unicorn 
sinks, with the same stately indolence, as 
we approach. 

But, now, ahead of us are three—one 
young thing, and two old ones—to all 
appearances a family party. 

“Could ye manage to string them, Jake, 
think ye?” says Smith, the boat-steerer, to 
Davidson. 

“Think we'll have a good try, lad, any- 
way. Bring her round a bit, and get them 
two old uns in a bee’s-line. Steady! 
There, as ye are. And now, boys, keep 
yer paddles deep, and no sneeching, mind.” 

We obey orders, and the boat glides on, 
swiftly but silently. 

With narwhals “stringing” is a most 
favourite trick, and tried by the harpooners 
when at all possible. It is intended that 
the harpoon should pass clean through the 
first, skip over the surface of the water, 
and so into the second. It is necessary 
that the boat should be much nearer than 
in the case of harpooning one, and a 
considerable distance between the animals 
may be allowed, provided always that the 
line is a direct one. 

This, then, is what we are about to 
attempt. 

We have been paddling with breathless 
care, and scarce twenty yards now separates 
us. Davidson sights steadily, and suddenly 
there is a loud report, causing a piece of 
loose snow to break off from the floe and 
tumble into the sea. At the same moment 
two unicorns spring into the air, and fall 
back with a single splash, 

The stringing is a success. Up goes a 
ringing cheer that skips over the sea, and 
flings itself from point to point of the ice- 
floe in waves of sound. Away flies the 
line. over the bow; but next minute the 
strain ceases, and they come to the surface 


| dead. 


I am a little disappointed at the quick 
termination. But, no matter, we have 
something to take to the ship, and the 
mercenary spirit rises up to comfort the 
sporting. 

When I am once more on deck, I find } 
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that a fellow has cut his finger with a 
flinching knife. I apply to the medicine 
chest for remedies, and, by the time it is 
dressed, the steward announces tea. 

It is a welcome announcement, I assure 
you, so I step down at once, 

I see that May-Day has not made any 
change in our fare. I did not really 
expect that it would, but had a slight 
hope, nevertheless, that the steward might 
have been trying his hand at a few jam- 
tarts again. However, as he has not, I 
must needs satisfy myself with hard tack 
and butter. No, nonsense! Here comes 
the steward with a dish of Finnan had- 
docks, and a new atmosphere surrounds the 
table, 

As we rise, the captain addresses the 
engineer : 

“Get up steam, Mr. Brown; we’re going 
to run on a bit to the westward.” And 
then to the first mate: ‘“‘Have the boat 
hauled up, Duncan. And keep the watch 
ready to take in the anchors.” 

“‘ Yes, sir,” says Duncan below me, and 
I hear his footsteps coming up the stairs, 

“ Forward, here,” cries he to the watch, 
‘‘and haul up this boat!” 

There is a clatter of sea-boots on the 
deck. 

‘Lend a hand, will you, doctor?” 

“All right,” say I; and we are soon 
lying on the rope to a “ ho-hoy-e-oy-e !” 
from the first, which is quite his patent 
chorus. 

The boat is up, and the captain on the 
bridge. 

“‘Overboard, there, and haul in those 
ice-anchors !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” and two men scramble 
along the chains and drop on to the floe, 
| They unhook the anchors, which are then 
hauled aboard. 

In a few minutes the captain calls down 
| to the engineer: “ Half-speed astern when 
you're ready.” And almost at once, with a 
slow, pausing motion the screw begins to 
| turn, and the ship glides softly back from 
} the great floe. 

And now the engines are half-speed 
ahead. The sprit is westward, and once 
more we are threading through the mazy 
field of ice in quest of the mighty leviathan 
whose home is the snow-clad deep. And, 
though many of you, perhaps, have joined 
hands around the maypole this day in 
merry England, yet I do not envy you, for 
I carry with me, as we westward ho ! many 
pleasant pictures of an Arctic May-Day at 
the floe-edge. 





ON SOME ADVANTAGES OF 
STANDING ARMIES. 


A creat stir is being made about the, 
apparently, continually increasing arma- 
ments of the Continental Powers. The 
world is being told that this persistent 
aggrandisement of the “ big battalions” is 
a source of danger rather to the members 
of their own households, than to the pos- 
sible foes across the border. Wise men 
have arisen who are pointing out to us that 
the German army bids fair to work more 
mischief to Germany than to France ; that 
the French army promises to produce Gallic 
demoralisation ; while there is every pro- 
spect that the Italian army will land its own 
country in the quagmires of national bank- 
ruptcy. That there is a great deal to be 
said against any and every standing army, 
it does not need a sage to tellus. Wein 
England have been familiar with the 
“evils of war” from our youth upwards. 
We have some of us only too much reason 
to be aware that to a large number of well- 
meaning Englishmen any allusion to war, 
even to war in self-defence, is like a red 
rag toa bull. It is, perhaps, because we 
are thus intimately acquainted with the 
arguments which may be urged upon the 
one side that we are apt at times to forget that 
this question, like all other questions, has 
two sides, that there is something to be 
said even for those modern’ monsters, 
standing armies. 

There is, for instance, something surely to 
be said from the Socialistic point of view. 
If one understands the teachings of a certain 
school of Socialists, they would seem to 
assert that it is the duty of a State to 
support its citizens. Well, in France, and 
Germany, and Russia, at some period of 
their lives, all the male citizens are sup- 
ported by the State. More than ten per 
cent. of the entire population of France is 
being wholly or partly supported by drafts 
on national resources—though the indi- 
viduals change, the percentage continually 
remains. Something like eight per cent. of 
the population of Germany is in the same 
position. On what ground can a Socialist, 
who carries his gospel to its logical ex- 
tremity, object to such a state of things as 
this? These men do work for the State, 
for which they are paid by the State, their 
fellow-citizens of eourse being taxed for 
their support. In the ideal State of the 
Socialist, the common earnings will go into 
a common fund in order that all men shall 
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be fed, and clothed, and kept alive. It is 
true that in France and in Germany only a 
share of the common earnings gces into a 
common fund, and that, therefore, by 
means of the common fund only a large 
number of men, and not the entire popu- 
lation, can be fed, and clothed, and kept 
alive. But since a step forward is a step 
gained, surely the Socialists cannot complain 
of this. France and Germany are pro- 
gressing. Indeed, they are progressing as 
fast as they really can. If they continue to 
advance in the same ratio, it is not impos- 
sible that the Socialist’s dream will still in 
some sort be realised, and that the entire 
population will be supported by the State. 

But, say the Socialists, and with them a 
great many other people too, these men are 
not being supported by the State in a proper 
manner. First of all, their service, such as 
it is, is not voluntary, it is involuntary ; 
and secondly, while drawing everything 
from the common fund, they contribute 
nothing to it. In this secondly we have 
touched upon the never-failing stock argu- 
ment which is being urged against the 
huge armaments of to-day. All sorts and 
conditions of people are assuring us that 
soldiers are not producers; that, so far from 
being legitimate wage-earners, and therefore 
deserving of being kept alive, they are mere 
parasites upon the body politic, and are 
sucking it dry. Let us suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that in this time of theo- 
retically perfect peace, four hundred thou- 
sand men are in Germany being completely 
supported by the State—in other words, are 
being manufactured into soldiers. 

When confronted by such a statement, 
surely one reflection occurs to us at once, 
Competition in Germany is peculiarly keen ; 
in no country in the world is it keener. 
The struggle for existence is getting harder 
and harder. Men work, and are glad to 
work, for wages which in England we 
should scorn. In industrial matters, Ger- 
many is, beyond all others, the land of the 
sweater. The standard of living is lower 
than it is with us. But low though it is, 
men find it hard to reach it. The demand, 
even for starvation wages, is far greater 
than the supply. Hence the stream of 
emigration which is continually flowing 
from German ports to all the countries of 
the world. Suppose the four hundred thou- 
sand men who, at an unduly low estimate, 
may be considered to form the permanent 
peace footing of the German army, were to 
be added to the already over-large number 
of the wage-earning class, would the result, 





either in the present or the future, be 
certain to tend towards an improvement in 
the position of that class? That the 
answer is obviously an affirmative one, one 
fails to see, 

In Great Britain we have always with 
us something like a million paupers—that 
is, a million persons who are being supported 
by the State. In little England alone we 
can lay claim to seven hundred and thirty- 
four thousand odd. It costs us as much, if 
it does not cost us more, to keep body and 
soul together in a pauper as it costs the 
Germans to keep body and soul together 
in a soldier. And it must be remembered 
that while the paupers do practically nothing 
at all for their native land, the soldiers 
do a great deal for theirs, and that quite 
apart from all questions of fighting. For 
one thing, they are responsible for the 
condition of the public roads. In France, 
especially, the national highways, for which 
the military authorities are entirely re- 
sponsible, and on which all work is done 
gratuitously, are as near perfection as they 
very well could be. Compared to them, 
our high-roads are a scandal and a shame, It 
would be almost worth our while to increase 
the size of our standing army if only for 
the sake’of having our roads kept in proper 
order. 

Suppose those four hundred thousand’ 
German soldiers were at once disbanded, 
considering the already congested state of 
the country, is it not possible, to say the 
least of it, that a considerable proportion of 
them would drift into pauperism? Or, what 
is as bad, that the increased pressure of 
competition would drive a number of 
struggling folk, who are already on the 
verge of pauperism, clean over the edge? 
Is a pauper better than a soldier? One may 
be one of a long line of peace-at-any-price 
civilians, and yet may be justified in doubting 
it. A soldier is at least a man; nothing 
could be much less like a man than the 
average so-called “able-bodied” pauper. 

It is by no means certain that a great deal 
of nonsense is not talked about the injury 
which is done to a nation by compelling 
‘the bone and sinew ” of a country to serve 
in the ranks, One sometimes sees it stated 
that there is no worse school of training for 
a man than the army. A statement of this 
kind can only be characterised as a lie 
unvarnished. It is not true of the English 
army, which is not exactly a model of its | 
class ; it is the reverse of true of some of the 
Continental armies. I make bold to say that 
there could be no finer training school than 
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the German army. It would not be to every- 
body’s taste; for instance, it would very 
probably not be to the taste of some of our 
keepers of what is coming to be called the 
“nonconformist conscience.” It is much 
too hard a school, and the training is much 
too genuine. But, beyond doubt, the average 
man who goes through the various courses 
required from him by the German military 
authorities, and issues from them with 
credit, is a better man at the end than he 
was at the beginning. A better man, both 
physically and morally. He has learnt how 
to obey and how to command; how to 
control himself and others. He is able to 
appreciate the part which a good citizen 
should play in the commonweal. . That this 
is so, few who have any intimate acquaintance 
with Germany and the Germans will deny. 
“The Fatherland” is a land of soldiers, its 
sens are making great forward: strides in the 
world ; and, whether we like it or not, the 
fact is indubitable that this is, to some 
extent, owing to the system of militarism 
which prevails. 

I have seen it stated, on what ought to 
have been good authority, that compulsory 
military service incapacitates a man for 
civilian life. Although the authority ought 
to have been good, actually it cowld not 
have been worse—the thing is a patent 
absurdity. In Germany every man is a 
soldier; he is not wholly quit of military 
service till he is forty-two. Are there 
better citizens than the Germans? better 
husbands and fathers? better men of busi- 
ness? of letters? of affairs? If, taking 


them as a whole, other nations do excel 


them in these respects, one would like to 
know which those nations are. We in 
England have had it dinned into our ears 
so persistently that under all possible cir- 
cumstances a great standing army is an 
accursed thing, that, in spite of the most 
obvious facts to the contrary, we have, 
some of us, come to believe that in favour 
of such an institution there is nothing to be 
said, but that it is a sort of Upas tree, which 
inevitably and invariably desolates the 
country in which it is found, The truth 
is that nowadays politics in England are 
parochial politics. We are in the hands of 
the faddists. With us public opinion is 
apt to be voiced by vestrymen rather than 
by statesmen. 

The greatest of the charges which is 
wont to be hurled against a standing army 
is its cost. We are told, for instance—to 
take a glaring example—that the cost of 
her armaments is hurrying Italy into 





national bankruptcy. It only needs a 
cursory knowledge of modern Italy, and of 
modern. methods of Italian finance, to cause 
one to seriously doubt if, in this case, at 
any rate, the charge can be substantiated, 
Italy to-day is a monumental example of 
national mismanagement — nay, more, of 
national dishonesty. She has been, and 
she still is, outrunning the constable in 
every direction. The extravagance of her 
armaments is but one extravagance out of 
many. Out of every pound which is set 
down as being the cost of those armaments, 
it is not impossible that fifteen shillings is 
stolen on the way. In the hands of her 
present breed of politicians, Italy would, 
sooner or later, be in dire straits, though 
she had not a single ship nor a single 
soldier, 

It is certain that France, Germany, and 
Russia have not been ruined by their 
armaments ; while Portugal, Spain, Turkey, 
and Greece, which to all intents and pur- 
poses are soldierless and sailorless, have 
been brought as near to ruin as they con- 
veniently could be. France has kept her 
army on a nominal war footing of something 
like four million men for over twenty years; 
has spent colossal sums upon her navy ; has 
paid the largest sum, by way of war 
indemnity, which the world has heard of ; 
and yet to-day she is richer than she ever 
was. What evidence is there to show that, 
if she had not had to bear the expense of 
her armaments, her financial position would 
have been better than it is? The war of 
70 placed France in a peculiar position. 
The obloquy of her situation braced the 
nation’s nerves. She rose ta the occasion ; 
her efforts were equal to her necessities ; 
the compulsion which was put upon her to 
use a giant’s strength has enabled her to 
discover for herself, and to prove to the 
world, that her strength is indeed gigantic. 
It is at least within the range of possibility 
that some day France’s necessity may be 
our own ; that dire disaster will compel us, 
as a nation, to awake from slumber. On 
that day, without doubt, we also shall prove 
that a giant’s strength is ours; and we in 
our turn shall give to the world an object 
lesson in the truth that great armaments do 
not necessarily mean anything approaching 
to financial ruin. 

It should always be remembered—some 
of us seem apt to forget it—that the money 
spent on armies and navies goes into some- 
body’s pocket. In no sense can it be said 
to be wasted. If armies and navics were to 
vanish off the face of the earth to-morrow 
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every industry would suffer. Many of them 
would be utterly destroyed. The destruc- 
tion of any one branch of industry means, 
to begin with, that a certain number of 
persons are rendered insolvent, and that 
then, to save themselves from starvation, 
they are forced to turn to some other branch 
which already, in all probability, is over- 
crowded. If, as some of the wise would 
have it, the naticns, with one common con- 
sent, were to agree to disarm, how many 
millions of men and women would be 
thrown out of employment? The imagina- 
tion shudders at the horrors such a prospect 
would suggest. In particular, vast hosts of 
the artisan class all the world over would 
be driven to despair. For them, practically, 
nothing would be left but death. 

Probably the most advanced teetotal 
fanatic would hesitate to give practical effect 
to his doctrines if he were confronted by 
the necessity of giving lucrative occupation 
to the myriads whom the world-wide adop- 
tion of the principles of total abstinence 
from alcoholic liquors would leave with 
nothing to do, and with nothing to live on. 
If the teetotalers had their way, and all the 
breweries, and distilleries, and wine-presses 
were to cease to exist, think of the dimen- 
sions which the question of the unemployed 
would assume! If what, with all its innumer- 
able ramifications, is infinitely the greatest 
industry in the world, were to be utterly 
destroyed root and branch, as the teetotalers 
would have it, there would not be merely 
national, there would be universal bank- 
ruptcy. In every village and in every 
town from pole to pole there would be ruin 
and despair. 

Fortunately, teetotalers never will have 
their own way. When it comes to practice, 
as apart from theory, sanity is still likely 
to continue predominant in the councils of 
the world. Equally fortunately, the peace- 
at-any-price fraternity are as little likely to 
have theirs. If they did, they would work 
even more mischief, were it possible, than 
their abstaining friends. Universal dis- 
armament, that is, disarmament in all the 
countries of the globe—as the peace-at-any- 
price folk would have it—instead of des- 
troying one great industry, would destroy 
numbers, In other words, peace, as peace, 
would work more havoc than war! Where 
war had slain its tens, peace would slay its 
thousands. A short period of peace of that 
sort would inevitably result in something 
approaching to universal war—a general 
conflict. 

Nothing in this world has one aspect 





only. Nothing is an unmixed evil, nothing 
is an unmixed blessing. Strange though it 
may seem, it is just as well that it is so. 
Our blessings would be little esteemed if 
they were not liberally diluted with the 
other kind of thing, ‘ Toujours perdrix ” is 
good neither for common men nor cardinals, 
Nor are general principles necessarily appli- 
cable to particular cases, You cannot fit 
copybook headings to all the situations 
which occur in actual life. Huge arma- 
ments are not unmitigated blessings, there 
cannot bea doubt of it. Nor are spendthrifts 
always persons to be commended. But 
as things are, one cannot see how the world 
would get on without either. If we had 
been without them from the beginning, it 
would be different ; but we have not. We 
have come to look upon them as fulfilling 
certain functions, and as those are functions 
which must be fulfilled, if they cease to 
fulfil them, it is difficult to perceive where 
we should be able to find at a moment’s 
notice—because at a moment’s notice they 
would have to be found—efficient substi- 
tutes. 

If one looks closely into the matter, one 
perceives that, from the point of view of a 
particular kind of abstract morality, few 
sources of expenditure can be called legiti- 
mate. If we are to accept as gospel the 
teachings of the doctrinaires who assert: 
that “a penny saved is always a penny 
gained,” and that to spend money on aught 
but necessaries, on what some folks call 
‘‘wanton luxury,” is necessarily waste, 
then the whole machine of existing civilisa- 
tion will have to stop. It is only ex- 
travagance, in that sense, which keeps it 
going. If every one, nations as well as 
individuals, were to look at every penny 
before spending it, the world would be a 
good deal poorer than it is. Profuse ex- 
penditure in some direction there must be; 
the particular direction which should be 
chosen is, possibly, a matter of taste. One 
would venture to suggest that it is, at 
most, a question of opinion whether the 
money which is spent on a great system of 
national defence is more wasted than that 
which is lavished on the visionary projects 
which, in England, are so popular—such, 
say, as the conversion of the Jews or of 
the inhabitants of the Chinese Empire. 

Might one venture, without offence, to 
say one thing further with reference to the 
fuss which certain enthusiasts are making 
about Continental armaments, and to put 
that thing in the form of an enquiry? 
How is it that so many of us English find 
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it hard to keep our fingers out of other 
people’s pies? There lies before me, in a 
well-known periodical, a sensational article, 
under a sensational title, in which the 
writer calls upon the Continental Powers to 
what he calls “‘ Halt!” There isa quantity 
of such literature about just now. One 
comes upon iteverywhere. Interference of 
that kind, in the affairs of our neighbours, 
has a colourable resemblance to impertinence. 
No wonder it is resented, as it undoubtedly 
is. If the Germans or the French choose 
to have four or forty million soldiers, who 
are we that we should presume to lecture 
them? If they choose to spend their last 
penny on their armaments, what concern is 
it of ours? Are we incapable of realising 
that they may understand their own busi- 
ness better than we, by any possibility, can 
do? Let us be careful to see that our own 
house is set in order, leaving other people 
to attend to theirs. 

Criticism of the kind alluded to can do 
no possible good, for these critics are 
altogether wrong in supposing, as they 
constantly seem to suppose, that these 
mighty armaments continue to exist merely 
to serve certain political purposes of the 
various Continental Governments. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The 
German Emperor is popular with his sub- 
jects, first and foremost, because he is every 
inch of him a soldier. At this moment the 
German national heart is a soldier's heart, 
as, when the drums of war begin to sound, 
the world will quickly learn. The man 
who, sooner or later, will attain to the 
foremost place in the confidence of France 
will be the man who brings her armaments 
to a condition of the greatest perfection; the 
French are with their army, practically, to 
aman. On its behalf, in the most literal 
sense, are ceaselessly offered up the nation’s 
prayers ; all political parties combine to make 
it the head and front of their hopes and 
dreams. Something to the same effect may 
probably also be said of Russia. English 
philanthropic theorists may find it hard to 
believe that the military instinct can per- 
meate an entire nation, but the thing is so. 

It is not at all impossible that the very 
mightiness of European armaments has been 
the determining cause of the continued 
preservation of the general peace. War 
used to be an incident. Nations plunged 
into war with light hearts, and withdrew 
from it, sometimes, almost as light-heartedly. 
It is very different now. The mere act of 
putting a modern army into the field is a 
. Severe tax upon national resources. Nonation 








in existence can afford to keep it there for any 
very considerable length of time. Financial 
considerations render it indispensable that 
a great war should be begun and finished in 
a single campaign, or at most in two. The 
consciousness of this fact weighs heavily on 
the minds of the masters of the big | 
battalions. They are aware of what it costs 
to keep them, as it were, up to concert 
pitch. They know, too, that when the die 
is thrown they will stand to lose everything } 
upon its fall, for from the next great | 
internecine strife it is certain that the loser 
will emerge stripped even of his skin, and | 
but a torso, while it is quite within the 
range of probability that the victor’s gain 
will actually be represented by a minus 
quantity. And it is because these con- 
siderations have pressed so continually upon 
them that the die still remains unthrown. 
Surely it may be accounted an argument 
in favour of a huge standing army, if the 
very fact of its hugeness prevents the un- 
loosing of the dogs of war. If the presence 
of a large force of police acts as a preventive 
of riot, while the presence of a small force 
acts as an incentive, what lover of order 
would not be an advocate of the former, 
even though its cost be much the greater? If 
the French had been aware of the condition 
of excellent organisation to which the 
Germans had brought their forces, there 
might have been no war in 1870. It is be- 
cause they know it now that they hesitate to 
fight again. And itis because the Germans 
are acquainted with the immense forward 
strides which the French have taken in 
military matters that they still stand, and 
wait, and watch. Whatever sentimentalists 
or theorists may have to say upon the subject, 
there can be but little doubt that that 
nation whose naval and military organisation 
is inferior will have to suffer for it, as a 
nation, in the end, however far off that end 
may be. This is not a world in which 
platitudes hold sway, and it never has 
been. It is a world which is ruled by the 
strong hand, and it always will be. We 
may not like the truth—one, personally, 
very often finds it an excessively disagree- 
able thing—but truth is truth for all that. 





THE STORY OF A POSTCARD. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER III. 

Ir is said that in life it is the unexpected 
that always happens. Aristotle started the 
saying; George Eliot quoted it more than 
once; society at large has accepted the 
theory as a fact. 
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Certainly, when Angela Raymond came 
into the drawing-room the next night in 
her cool white gown, followed by Patsy 
bearing a roll of music, the last person 
she expected to see there was Bernard 
Devereux. Possibly also she was the last 
person in the world whom Bernard 
Devereux expected to see. 

Thesiger, who had risen from his chair 
as she entered the room, glanced at the 
two rather curiously before he performed 
the introduction. It was not usual for 
absolute strangers to exhibit such extreme 
nervousness on meeting one another for the 
first time. 

“‘I—I—think I have had the pleasure 
of meeting Miss Raymond before,” said 
Bernard Devereux in great confusion, 
“Surely we spent some time together at 
Devereux Hall?” 

‘I believe we did,” said Angela care- 
lessly, ‘‘ but it is such an immense time ago 
that I have almost forgotten the incident.” 

She had recovered her outward self- 
possession, but her hands were trembling 
and her pulses throbbing wildly. She 
hardly dared to look at the man who had 
managed to win her heart unasked so many 
years ago. 

She sat down to the piano and played 


softly and slowly, while Thesiger and 
Patsy romped by the open window, and 
Bernard Devereux stood by the mantel- 
piece watching them with an absent air. 
Presently Patsy demanded to be taken 
on to the terrace to see the great harvest 
moon that hung like a red lamp in a 


purple sky. Thesiger picked her up and 
put her out of the window, and then 
jumped out himself. Devereux and Angela 
were left alone. 

She looked up at the sound of Patsy’s 
shrill little voice outside, and suddenly 
realised that she and the silent man by the 
mantelpiece were the only occupants of 
the room. She stopped playing and shut 
the piano in a sudden access of nervous 
agitation. She hated herself for not being 
able to check all signs of emotion. 

“Don’t go yet,” said Bernard Devereux, 
in a low voice, as she walked past him with 
a slight inclination of the head. “I want 
so much to talk to you.” 

He hardly knew what he was saying. 
He had been suddenly confronted by the 
girl whom, in old days, he had hoped to 
make his wife. What was she doing in 
Thesiger’s house? Why had he never 
mentioned her? Above all, why had the 
Fates allowed him to cross her path again 





—this woman to whom he had made 
undisguised love and then left without a 
wotd? What had possessed him to come 
to Thesiger Manor to consult Lyon on 
some financial business about which another 
man could have advised him just as well? 
It looked like the finger of Fate. He must 
have some explanation. 

“It is so long since we met, Mr. 
Devereux,” said Angela, in answer to his 
halting speech, “that I do not think we 
have anything in common to talk about.” 

“We once had,” said Bernard, his eyes 
fixed on her face. 

She had improved in these five years, he 
decided as he looked at her. She had been 
a pretty girl before ; she was now a beauti- 
ful woman. The peach-like bloom on her 
cheeks, the strange light in her big dark 
eyes, suddenly made him realise that he had 
never forgotten her. Before he had seen 
her he had fancied he was cured. 

“‘T don’t remember that we ‘once’ had,” 
said Angela defiantly. 

“Don’t you? Don’t you remember the 
day I gave you the red rose?” he asked her 
meaningly. 

Indignation lent a glorious colour to her 
cheeks. 

“Are you bent on reminding me of a 
girlish folly?” she asked bitterly. “It is 
humiliation enough to me now to think 
that I ever allowed you to call yourself my 
friend.” 

“ That is rather severe on me, considering 
the way you led me on,” said’ Devereux, 
the bitterness in his tone rivalling hers. 

“Led youon? I don’t understand you.” 

“Perhaps you call it by a different 
name,” said Devereux shortly. 

She did not reply. Patsy’s voice outside 
the window came nearer. He went on 
hurriedly. 

“T must see you to-morrow and try and 
get some explanation of this—this—extra- 
ordinary meeting. I want to know why 
you are here, and if—i a 

“TI am governess to Mr. Thesiger’s 
children,” said Angela, walking out of the 
room with her head held a little higher than 
usual, She did not say good-night to him 
nor offer him her hand. 

Later in the evening he interrogated 
Thesiger on the subject. 

“ Miss Raymond tells me she is governess 
here,” he said, as he strolled up and down 
the terrace, cigar in mouth. ‘I was never 
more astonished in my life. When I used 
to meet her at Gerty’s, I little thought she 
would ever come to this.” 
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“She seems very fairly contented with 
her life, and the children adore her,” said 
Thesiger rather sharply. ‘“ Why should 
you pity her so much ?” 

‘When I knew her she was rich and 
handsome, and had the world at her feet,” 
said Bernard. 

“She is still handsome, if no longer 
rich.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly.” 

“ And I dare say she does pot regret the 
world so much after all. I fancy she has 
been through some episode that has rather 
embittered her,” said Thesiger slowly. 

He glanced at his companion in the 
moonlight, but Devereux had regained 
his self-possession and sustained the glance 
unmoved. 

“ A pretty girl often has ‘ episodes,’” he 
said carelessly. “I have no doubt Miss 
Raymond had scores of them. When her 
father was known to be shaky about money 
affairs it was wonderful to see how soon all 
her admirers dropped off.” 

Thesiger wondered if the man _ before 
him had been one of them. 

“‘T certainly never expected to find her 
still Miss Raymond,” went on Devereux. 
“She was engaged to a man named Seymour 
before I left for India. Gerty told me so, 
but I believe the affair was considered a 
secret,” 

“Qh,” said Thesiger uninterestedly. “I 
dare say she has had many exciting ex- 
periences.” 

He flung away the stump of his cigar 
as he said this, and told his companion 
abruptly that he was going to turn in, as 


he felt sleepy. But in spite of his drowsi- 


ness Thesiger did not sleep much that 
night. 

He told himself that he was not in love 
with Angela Raymond, but he admitted 
that he had meant to ask her io become 
stepmother to his children. He tried to 
persuade himself that. it was solely in the 
interests of Patsy, and Dolly, and Dick, 
that he wanted Angela for his wife. The 
argument was hardly satisfactory even to 
himself ; but he fancied he had stopped 
in time. He was not in love yet; he 
was only very near it, He might go over 
the precipice at any time, he thought with 
@ grim smile. 

The appearance of Bernard Devereux 
on the scene had checked his plans. He 
would wait and see how matters turned 
out. Thinking thus he fell into a troubled 
sleep. 

Devereux met Angela alone the next 





morning, and asked humbly enough if she 
would mind his walking with her. She 
was on her way to the village, having left: 
Patsy, and Dolly, and Dick im the charge 
of Nurse Murdoch, She replied to Mr. 
Devereux’s request by a brief : 

“Oh, by all means, come to the village 
if you care about it, I had no idea you 
were so fond of shopping.” 

“T would do anything to get you by 
yourself,” said Devereux boldly, 

He was beginning it again, then, thought 
Angela. She stiffened perceptibly; not 
twice in her life did she mean to be treated 
like that. 

“ Angela,” said Devereux after a short 
pause, calling her by her Christian name 
for the first time, “ what made you treat me 
in the way you did?” 

“T was not aware that I treated you 
in any particular way !” 

“Do you mean to deny that you let 
me make love to you?” 

She faced him with blazing eyes. 

*‘ And you dare to remind me of it? you! 
you! Oh, I have no words to tell you 
how I hate you!” 

“Indeed,” said Devereux, indignant in 
his turn. “I think that the cause for 
offence is on my side, not on yours. What 
do you suppose drove me off to India like 
that ?” 

“T presume you were tired of me, and 
wished to show me that you were,” said 
Angela with a curl of her lip. 

He opened his lips to speak, but closed 
them again, Thesiger had come up behind 
them. 

He did not get another word again with 
Angela that day. She kept out of his way, 
and did not even appear in the drawing- 
room that night as usual. She sent word 
by Parker that she had a headache. 

“ Thesiger,” said Bernard abruptly as 
they paced the terrace again that night, 
“do you happen to know if Miss Raymond 
is engaged?” 

“She was,” said Thesiger slowly, holding 
a match steadily to his pipe, “but she 
broke it off, I believe, before she came 
here.” 

‘* What was his name ?” 

* Marsden—Gerald Marsden.” 

Devereux started slightly. 

“What, another one?” he exclaimed 
bitterly. “I wonder how many of us that 
girl has fooled ?” 

“ You think she is a flirt?” 

**T do—emphatically I do.” 

‘And I think her the most honest, 
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straightforward woman that ever lived,” 
said Thesiger deliberately. 
j. Bernard Devereux looked at him. 

“Then I suppose that you are the last 
man she has favoured,” he said sarcastically. 
““She generally makes any one who is in 
love with her believe that she would not 
even flirt with a curate!” 

‘‘ You are mistaken,” said Thesiger stiffly. 
“Miss Raymond and I are not engaged, I 
presume it is possible for a man to esteem 
and admire a woman without being in love 
with her.” 

“It is unusual,” said Bernard cynically. 

“Ah, that depends upon the kind of 
woman one meets,” said Thesiger, with a 
half-smile. ‘You see, you have lived in 
India.” 

“Yes, I have lived in India,” said 
Bernard moodily, ‘‘and it certainly doesn’t 
tend to give one the best ideas of the 
sex.” 

There was silence for a short time, and 
then Devereux said : 

“ Are you going to propose to Miss Ray- 
mond? I should like to know if the coast 
is clear.” 

“Do you want the coast to be clear?” 

« Yes.” 

“Then you had better propose yourself 
as soon as you like. You shall have the 
first try. I don’t know how you've treated 
her in the past, Devereux ; but I hope you 
mean to treat her well in the future.” 

Bernard did not reply. Perhaps his 
heart was too full to speak. 

Angela was presiding over the school- 
room tea the next day when he walked into 
the room. The children, very sticky and 
jammy, were clamouring loudly for a romp 
in the hay-field afterwards. Devereux 
settled the question for them. 

“Yes, be off,” he said authoritatively, 
“‘and play as long as you like. Miss Ray- 
mond will come in a little while.” 

*“*T am going now,” said Angela, standing 
up determinedly in order to follow her 
shrieking charges. ~ 

“TI beg your pardon, you are going to 
do nothing of the kind.” He shut the 
door, and stood with his back against it. 
“Fate has given me the chance of having 
an explanation with you, and I mean to 
have it.” 

She looked up at him rather helplessly, 
His tone, his look reminded her so vividly 
of the old far-off days when she had loved 
him dearly. Was it possible that she could 
be weak enough to love him still ? 

“I want to know,” said Devereux, look- 





ing down at her, “why you broke off your 
engagement with Alfred Seymour?” 

“ Alfred Seymour?” Angela put her 
hand to her head for a moment. “TI do 
not even know whom you mean,” she said 
steadily. : 

“Oh, you women!” He controlled an 
irrepressible movement of impatience. 
“Who do I mean? Why, I mean the 
man to whom you were engaged when you 
were staying at Devereux Hall.” 

“T remember now—a tall, fair man, was 
he not? But I was never engaged to 
him.” 

He looked at her helplessly. 

“That night—you remember it, you 
must remember it, I am sure—that we 
walked together on the balcony, I made up 
my mind to ask you to be my wife. Well, 
Gertrude was a friend of yours. I confided 
in her, and asked her if she thought I had 
any chance. I knew she disliked the idea 
of the marriage for some reason or other, 
but I trusted her completely. She laughed, 
and told me that you had been only making 
a fool of me—that everybody knew it. She 
told me distinctly that you were engaged to 
this other man. Can you wonder that I 
left the next day, almost without bidding 
you good-bye %” 

Angela’s face was white now. 

“Gertrude told you that?” she said 
slowly. 

‘She did.” 

Angela hid her face in her hands, 

‘It was a lie—a cruel, wicked lie!” she 
said passionately. ‘‘ How could you think 
that I—that I—would have let you go on 
as you did if I had been engaged to another 
man?” 

He smiled a little sadly. 

“ Women have done that sort of thing 
before now, Angela! It is not a unique 
experience for a man to go through. I 
thought it best to cut mine short, and leave 
without demanding any explanation, I see 
now that I was a fool.” 

She did not reply. 

“IT thought you loved me in those days,” 
he wenton. ‘I could have sworn that you 
did. And when I remembered everything 
and thought that all the time you were 
only laughing at me—well, I thought the 
only thing to be done was to get away 
before you had quite broken my heart.” 

“You never thought that you might 
have broken mine!” said Angela dully. 

“ How could I? You seemed so bright 
and gay—and I believed Gertrude. There 
was no reason why I should not.” 
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“She wanted you to marry her sister. 
Every one but you knew that,” said Angela ; 
“but it doesn’t matter now, it is all so long 
ago.” 

She sat looking out of the window, and 
her eyes were wet with tears, 

“‘ Angela,” said Devereux, “you were 
engaged before you came here ?” 

“Yes, I was. We needn’t talk about it. 
I did it in a moment of despair.” 

“You did not love him ?” jealously. 

* No.” 

* And Thesiger?” 

“What about Mr. Thesiger?” 

“Ts he nothing to you either ?” 

“Less than nothing,” said Angela with 
base ingratitude. 

For the first time during the interview 
Devereux moved close to her. 

** Angela,” he said in a low voice, “ will 
you forgive me all those years of doubt and 
unhappiness? Will you believe that I have 
never ceased to think of yon—and love you? 
Will you be my wife ?” 

She looked up at him without speaking. 
Gently he stooped and kissed her. 

‘Does that mean that I am accepted?” 
he asked her. “Fate meant us for each 
other, Angela, I am sure, or we should not 
have come together again like this.” 

She laid her head against his shoulder. 

“IT have never forgotten you—never 
once,” she said, “I was so wretched and 
lonely without you. I longed to see you 





or to hear from you. Oh, it was a cruel 
time !” 

“Gertrude separated us—but she has 
unwittingly brought us together again,” he 
said, fondly stroking the silky curls. “I 
think we can forgive even her.” 

“Gertrude did not bring us together, it 
was my postcard that did it,” said Angela, 
smiling. 

And she told him all about it. 

Ten minutes later Thesiger, passing the 
half-open door, looked in and saw them 
together. They were too wrapped up in 
one another to notice him. He went 
softly away to his study, and began to pace 
up snd down as was his wont when he 
was excited or distressed. 

“Patsy will have to do without a 
stepmother now,” he said to himself. “I 
shall never ask any other woman to be my 
wife. Still, I am not in love with her. 
It is a good thing I stopped in time.” 

He went to the window and stood 
looking out. Presently he drew back. 
Angela and Devereux were passing along 
the terrace. There was no mistaking the 
look on their faces. He remained gazing 
after them lost in thought. Then he 
roused himself, 

“Yes, it is a good thing I stopped in 


time,” he said aloud, “a very good thing. 


As it is, I am all rigbt.” 
Bui the tone was not quite as assured as 
it might have been. 
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NOTES. 





HOME NOTES 


AND 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Borttinc Fruir.—Many people do not 
take the trouble to preserve fruit without 
sugar for use in pies and tarts in winter, but 
in gardens where there is an abundance of 
fruit, it is a matter of economy to preserve 
a good supply for winter use. The follow- 
ing method is most successful, and preserves 
both the flavour and colour of the fruit. 
First, the bottles must be perfectly clean 
and dry; next, the fruit should be freshly 
gathered. Carefully pick off the stalks, 
and remove any bird-pecked, bruised, or 
blemished fruit. Take each bottle separately 
and reverse it over a pinch of burning 
flower of sulphur until it is well filled with 
the smoke of the sulphur ; allow it to stand 
in this way a minute or two, to effectually 
destroy any germ of insect life, or of mould 
or fungus that may cling to the bottle, and 
then at once fill it closely with fruit, shaking 
it down from time to time until full to the 
brim. Proceed in this way with each bottle, 
then wrap each in a fold or two of clean 

‘cotton or linen cloth, cover with a piece of 
tile or pan to keep out dust, and pack the 
bottles carefully in a large vessel of cold 
water, the bottom of which is lined with a 
little sweet hay, or three or four folds of 
linen cloth. Set the vessel over the fire, 
let it come gradually to boiling point, and 
let it boil fast until the fruit breaks and 
falls down well into its juice ; as the water 
evaporates replenish it with more boiling 
water. Have ready clean prepared bladders, 
take each bottle, and cover with double 
bladders (the rough sides of the two folds of 
bladder should be laid next each other), 
tightly stretched and tied on with string, 
tied several times round the neck of the 
bottle. 


Allow the cloth to remain on the 
bottles till next day, that they may cool 
gradually. When the bladders are quite 
dry, store the bottles in a cool, dry cup- 


board. This process answers well with 
green gooseberries, red currants, raspberries, 
cherries, plums, damsons, etc. Black currants 
are nicer if sugar is added in the proportion 
of six to eight ounces to the pound of fruit. 
To Crean Furniture,—tThere is nothing 
so good to clean furniture as a woollen rag 
damped in spirits of turpentine. This takes 
all the dust and cloud from carvings and 
panels. When they have been thoroughly 
cleaned with the turpentine go over the 
surface again with a flannel dipped in 
linseed oil, rubbing it well into the wood. 





Gracize.—Yes. Crape is coming very 
much more into fashion now for mourning 
dresses, and I expect soon to see a great 
deal of it worn. At the best West End 
houses you will see many pretty styles for 
widows’ and other gowns. As you remark, 
Paris is already using crape to a very large 
extent, and the fashion papers have many 
drawings of dresses trimmed with it. In 
buying it is always cheapest in the end to 
have the best quality, as it does not wear 
out nearly so quickly as the inferior onés. 

LEaRNING TO WaLK.- -Infants should not 
be allowed to walk until they make volun- 
tary efforts to do so, for when the muscles 
are strong enough, nature prompts them to 
imitate the movements they see in others ; 
but after natural walking and running 
about has been practised during the first 
few years of life, and sedentary occupations 
begin to take the place of the active life of 
the young child, it is desirable that children 
should be taught to practise walking, and 
dancing lessons may be given. Children 
who learn to walk with grace and dignity 
while they are very young, will retain a 
good carriage in later years. Children 
should always be taught to walk in an 
upright position, with the head up and the 
chest thrown out. If in young children 
the chest does not expand properly, the 
bones grow in length but not in thickness, 
and bow legs and knock knees may follow, 
while curvature of the spine, or what is 
popularly known as growing out of the 
shoulder, is the frequent result. 

To Prevent Sunpurn, it is a good 
plan to wipe over the face before going 
out, and on returning, with a mixture 
of one teaspoonful of simple tincture of 
benzoin in a pint of rosewater. The chemist 
should be specially asked for the simple 
tincture, as he generally has to prepare 
this. The compound tincture is kept in 
stock, and will therefore be handed to his 
customer unless he is specially asked for 
the other ; it, however, contains ingredients 
which instead of being beneficial to the 
complexion, are injurious to it. A little of 
this lotion wiped over the face after washing 
has a healing effect on the skin, and helps 
to cure roughness as well as redness, 

PERMANENT Discoxourations of the skin 
are sometimes produced by the use of a 
mustard poultice or plaster, hence these 
should not be applied to the face or the 
upper part of the chest of young ladies, as 
the discolouration caused by them is by no 
means a trifling matter. Evenif removed by 
various means the marks are apt to return. 
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Ivory-HanpLeD Knives may be whitened 
considerably, and kept so, if they are 
occasionally soaked in alum water. The 
alum water must boil first, and then cool 
before the knives are placed in it. Let the 
knives remain in the water an hour, then 
remove, and brush with a nail or tooth 
brush ; take a clean linen towel, wet with 
cold water, wring it as dry as possible, 
wrap the knife handles in this and let them 
dry slowly ; if they are allowed to dry too 
quickly from the alum water they will not 
be satisfactory, but if these directions are 
carefully followed they will be nice and 
white. 

To Creansz Sink Fasrics.—For every 
quart of water needed, pare, wash, and 
grate one large potato. Put the potatoes 
into cold water, and let them stand two 
days without stirring, then carefully pour 
off the clear liquor into a vessel of a con- 
venient size in which to wash the silk. 
The washing is done by dipping the silk 
up and down in the water; if there are 
spots draw the silk smoothly through the 
fingers, but do not rub it or allow it to 
wrinkle. Hang the silk over a line and 


let it drip nearly dry ; then lay it flat on 
the table, and with a cloth wipe it first on 


one side and then on the other. If it must 
be pressed, place it between flannel and use 
a moderately hot iron. Ribbon can be 
nicely smoothed by winding it round a 
large round roller of smooth wood covered 
with several thicknesses of cloth. If you 
have new dress silk that is not to be made 
up for months, by all means get a large 
smooth piece of round wood to roll it on. 
Straight breadths of old silk are kept best 
if rolled in this way. 

Bortep Knuck.e oF VEAL AND PARSLEY 
Savor.—Take a small knuckle of veal and 
cut off the shank bone, boil it very slowly 
until tender. This is a very good dish if 
boiled so long that the gristle becomes like 
jelly, but if time is not allowed for this, 
the joint is hard, and almost uneatable. 
Serve, liberally covered with parsley sauce, 
which consists of a rich melted butter, into 
which is stirred a good supply of chopped 
parsley. N.B.—Parsley is very easily 
chopped if it is first washed and then 
thoroughly dried by being squeezed in the 
corner of a cloth. Not only does it chop 
better, but it crumbles over a dish much 
more freely. 

Otp Fow1s make good eating if they are 
slowly boiled an hour for each year of their 
lives, then stuffed and baked, basting them 
with the liquor in which they were boiled. 





RavBaRB AND Rice Puppine.—Butter 
a pie dish, and into it. put a shallow layer 
of scalded rhubarb cut into short lengths, 
Sprinkle sugar over it, and, if you have it, 
a little grated lemon peel, then a thick 
layer of boiled rice, now another layer of 
rhubarb, rice, etc. Scatter breadcrumbs 
over the top, with a little butter on them, 
and bake in a moderate oven, allowing 
sufficient time for the rhubarb to cook. ° 

Buoater Paste is far cheaper made at 
home than bought in small pots, and to 
my mind very superior in flavour. Procure 
three freshly cured Yarmouth bloaters or 
kippered herrings, and immerse them in 
boiling water to remove the skin and take 
out the backbone. Place the meat in a pan 
with three ounces of clarified butter, a bit 
of mace, a teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, 
and a pinch of cayenne pepper. Simmer 
all together over a slow fire for about ten 
minutes, then pound in a mortar, and rub 
through a coarse hair sieve. Fill pots with 
this preparation, pressing it down firmly. 
Cover with melted lard, and keep in a cool 
place for use. 

Savoury Hominy.—Soak two large table- 
spoonfuls of hominy all night in half a pint 
of warm water on the stove. Place it ina 
saucepan with the water in which it has 
soaked, with half a pint of milk, and let it 
simmer nearly an hour. Stir constantly, 
then add an ounce of grated cheese, and a 
seasoning of made mustard, pepper, and 
salt, Grease a pie dish, and if you have 
any paste by you, line the dish with it, 
pour the mixture in, add another ounce of 
grated cheese, a few breadcrumbs, and over 
all scatter a few bits of dripping. Place in 
the oven till the top is browned over. 

Srzewep AppiEs.—Peel and core seven 
or eight small apples, place them in syrup, 
and stew gently till soft, turning occasionally 
so they are cooked through. The syrup 
should be made of half a pound of castor 
sugar, the juice of two lemons, enough 
lemon rind to flavour, and simmer till 
thick. Serve the apples cold on a glass 
dish with the syrup poured round. 

Waite Sour.—Stew any veal bones you 
have by you with some scraps of ham. 
Throw in a turnip, a carrot, and a bunch of 
herbs. Season the stock with a blade of 
mace and a little lemon peel. Boil for 
several hours, then strain through a thick 
cloth or a colander. When cold remove 
the fat. Add one pint of milk to every two 
quarts of stock, and thicken it with flour 
rubbed into butter. Boil up, and before 
serving, throw in a little vermicelli. 
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ExTRAORDINARY Success IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF OpgEsITY.—Our corpulent readers 
will be glad to learn how to positively lose 
two stone in about a month, with the 
greatest possible benefit in health, strength, 
and muscle, by a comparatively new system. 
It is a singular paradox that the patient, 
returning quickly to a healthy state, with 
increased activity of brain, digestive and 
other organs, naturally requires more food 
than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, he 
absolutely loses in weight one or two 
pounds daily, as the weighing-machine will 
prove. Thus there is no suggestion of 
starvation. It is an undoubted success, and 
the author, who has devoted years of study 
to the subject, guarantees a noticeable re- 
duction within twenty-four hours of com- 
mencing the treatment. This is different 
with other diseases, for the patient, in some 
cases, may go for weeks without being able 
to test whether the physician has rightly 
treated him, and may have derived no real 
or apparent improvement in health. Here, 
we repeat, the author guarantees it in 
twenty-four hours, the scale to be the un- 
erring recorder. The treatment aims at the 


actual root of obesity, so that the super- 
fluous fat does not return when discon- 


tinuing the treatment. It is perfectly 
harmless, We advise our readers to call 
the attention of stout friends to this, because, 
sincerely, we think they ought to know. 
For their information we may say that on 
sending cost of postage (sixpence), a reprint 
of Press notices from some hundreds of 
medical and other journals—British and 
foreign—and other interesting particulars, 
including the book containing the “ recipe,” 
can be had from a Mr. F, C. Russell, 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.—“ Belfast News 
Letter.” 

How to Become Tain anp WEsLL.— 
Mr. F, Cecil Russell, of 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, has issued a very 
useful book (two hundred and fifty-six 
pages) on this subject. It deals with the 
origin of fat, shows the dangers of an excess 
of fat, and discusses the numerous remedies 
hitherto adopted for reducing fat. The 
book, which is well worth reading, contains 
a large number of testimonials from persons 
who have benefited by Mr. Russell’s process. 
It is now in the press for the seventeenth 
edition. Its cost is only six penny stamps. 
It is most extraordinary how he has quite 
exploded the theories of the medical pro- 
fession. He claims that as a person becomes 
more healthy under his treatment—he re- 





quires more food, yet his weight is being 
reduced sometimes at the rate of ten pounds 
a week on botanical preparations only. Our 
great Continental therapeutical “ big wigs” 
will have to look to their laurels in earnest. 
— Salisbury Times.” 

Do Stout Psorte Live Lone '—This is 
a question which has occupied the attention 
of medical authorities from time im- 
memorial. Some argue that the lean kind 
take longer to shuffle off the mortal. coil 
than their stout brethren. The statistics 
naturally favour this argument, and no 
doubt are correct to a great extent, because 
sufferers from obesity are more susceptible 
to disease in consequence of the debilitated 
state of the system when clogged with 
abnormal adipose tissue; but a curious 
fact has been overlooked, viz., that corpu- 
lence generally commences about the age of 
thirty-five to fifty, after which time it seems 
to decrease; therefore, before the proverbial 
“three score and ten” is reached, the 
whilom fat man is, by a natural process, 
again reduced to what may only be called 
moderate plumpness, and thus cheats the 
statistician. Stout persons can now, thanks 
to science, reduce their weight in a most 
extraordinarily rapid manner, without the 
slightest injury to their constitutions, or 
without resorting to those drastic remedies 
which only operate for a time, or by the 
continuance of the use of toxical drugs 
extending over such a period that renders 
it baneful to the long-suffering patient. An 
eminent Continental therapeutist recom- 
mends the victim to obesity to eat fat meat, 
while an equally eminent American pre- 
scribes lean ditto, and the stomach is to 
risk an accumulation of serious disorders 
by swallowing a pint of hot water daily, a 
most nauseous remedy we should think, and 
not unattended with danger. The past- 
master in the cure of corpulence is Mr. F. 
C, Russell, of Woburn House, Store Street, 
London, W.C., whose book (two hundred 
and fifty-six pages), entitled “ Corpulency 
and the Cure,” price only six stamps, seems 
to impress us considerably, for he reduces 
more weight by his system than the Conti- 
nental and American physicians, without 
any of the absurd restrictions which would 
make life scarcely worth living. He uses 
simple herbs, the properties of which he 
seems to possess a more than usual know- 
ledge of, and he makes but little secret of 
his method, so refreshing after the mystery 
made of most chemical and herbal concoc- 
tions for various complaints.—“ Wetherby 
News.” 
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Tue Cure or Consumprion.—The reports | ment which he advocates is set forth ably 
as to the success of Dr. Alabone’s treatment | and concisely in a most interesting work, 
continue to be of a most encouraging | ‘The Cure of Consumption, Asthma, and 
character, and there can be but little doubt | Chronic Bronchitis,” by Edwin W. Alabone, 
but that he is justified in taking the stand | M.D., Phil., U.S.A., ex-M.R.C.S. by exam., 
he does. Consumption, he says, can be| 1870, Price 2s. 6d.; post free of Author, 
cured. Let the patient combine with the | Lynton House, Highbury Quadranf, High- 
doctor, let his remedial treatment be con-| bury, London, N. The fact that the work 
scientiously applied and adopted, and with | is now in its 25th edition (133rd thousand) 
time and patience no result is too good to | speaks for itself as to the interest which 
be true. Up to this time, even the remote | has been awakened by its publication. The 
chance of alleviating this terribly insidious | enormous number of responsibly authenti- 
and almost invariably fatal disease has | cated cases of actual cure which have re- 
sufficed to engross all the energies of the | sulted from Dr. Alabone’s method of 
ablest doctors. Koch tried, indeed, to | treating phthisical disease is, in itself, not 
effect a cure; we all know how he failed. | the least interesting portion of the volume, 
Inoculation, certainly, was not to be the | constituting, as it does, a record of success 
one true and only remedy to which con- | which there is no disputing. The volume, 
sumptive people must look with their| which is written in a clear, concise style, 
longing eyes for help. Consumption is sup- | and in simple, untechnical language, is full 
posed to be incurable after a specified stage | of practical suggestion, good sense, and 
has been reached in the progress of the; thorough comprehension. It contains a 
disease. Not so, says Dr. Alabone—and | mass of information of vital importance to 
we pause, astonished, expectant. The theory | those suffering from chest complaints. To 
of the causes engendering consumption has | such as are unable, whether from distance 
been up to this time a field for gigantic | or what not, to consult Dr. Alabone per- 
research. The ultimate results of the ravages | sonally, we would strongly commend its 
of this most insidious and terrible disease | perusal. Such sufferers have now, however, 
are, unfortunately, only too clear. But | the inestimable comfort of the knowledge 
though we see cause and effect, and we say, | that their cases can be treated by means of 
“Tt is consumption, and the end is—Death,” | written directions, without the necessity of 
we have remained for the most part ignorant, | a personal interview when this is difficult 
terribly ignorant, of any remedial possibility | or impossible. That Dr. Alabone has pene- 
to arrest the fatal progress of this most | trated far, far beyond the futile and half- 
horrible foe of our national life and civilisa- | hearted measures for resisting the insidious 
tion. Amongst so much conjecture, so! advances of this national demon, Con-’ 
much futile striving, it has remained for} sumption, and which have been up to this 
Dr, Alabone, of Lynton House, Highbury | time the only known means of repelling it, 
Quadrant, to find a clue to this riddle. To} there can be no doubt. With one voice, 
find it, and to follow it hopefully, per- ; thousands of his fellow-creatures, sometimes 
sistently. We are pleased to find his treat- | his patients, but now his faithful friends, 
ment is now being successfully adopted by | have already risen up and cried aloud their 
many members of the profession; so that: gratitude. It but remains for the nation at 
he has succeeded in establishing his un- | large to show practical proof of its confi- 
doubted right to the title of a great pioneer. | dence. Discoverers, in all ages, have received 








As a most successful specialist in cases of | too scant recognition. The discoveries of 
consumption, his position in the world of ; science, but, above all, of medicine, the 
medicine is absolutely unique. That the | least known of all sciences, should at least 
result of his method of curative treatment be valued at their proper worth. For 


is phenomenal in its results there can be no | ourselves, we wish Dr, Alabone the 


two opinions. Cases can be multiplied to | Success that he deserves, and the recog- 
almost any extent, and authoritatively | nition which will infallibly be his in the 
vouched for, which have been actually cured, | end. 

even when in an advanced stage of the| ‘Any sceptic who believes Dr. Alabone 
disease. Dr. Alabone does not, of course,'to be other than he represents himself, 
contend for an instant that such cases are should do him the justice to send for this 
always curable where much lung tissue is book and read it. It can be obtained 
lost, but he does say, most strongly and for 2s. 6d. of the author, Lynton House, 
convincingly, that even then many cases Highbury Quadrant, London.”—“ Christian 
have been cured, The nature of the treat- | World.” 














